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Ongoing  Mass,  road-detail  issue 
is  proving  an  asphalt  jungle 

Police  groups  vow  to  fight  attempted  takeback  of  traffic-control  turf 


The  co-sponsor  of  legislation  that 
would  alter  Massachusetts*  time-hon- 
(xed  — and  controversial  — practice  of 
assigning  police  to  control  traffic  at 
virtually  every  road  construction  site 
says  the  proposed  law  would  save  the 
state  millions  of  dollars  by  privatizing 
the  function  in  certain  situations. 

“I  think  there's  some  legitimate 
public  policy  interests  in  using  police 
in  various  situations  to  protect  the 
public  safety.  But  the  other  49  states 
seemed  to  have  survived  just  fine  us- 
ing other  systems  and  I think  Massa- 
chusetts can,  too,”  said  Representa- 
tive Paul  Demakis  (D. -Boston),  who, 
with  Representative  David  Cohen  (D.- 
Newton),  introduced  the  bill  in  late 
June. 

Their  action  comes  amid  several 
initiatives  at  the  local  level  to  curtail 


the  longtime  practice  of  providing  poUce 
details  at  virtually  every  road  con- 
struction or  utility  worksite.  Support- 
ers of  the  reform  effort  have  called  the 
practice  a sacred  cash  cow  for  police, 
who  are  paid  at  least  $25  an  hour  and 
who  are  guaranteed  a minimum  four- 
hour  assigruneni.  Police  unions  argue 
that  the  assignments  are  protected 
through  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments and  also  cite  public  safety  con- 
cerns. [LEN,  May  15.  1995.) 

A series  of  articles  in  The  Boston 
Globe  and  other  Massachusetts  news- 
papers have  focused  on  police  road 
details,  putting  the  practice  under  the 
critical  eye  of  the  public,  which  is 
demanding  changes,  Demakis  told  Law 
Enforcement  News. 

Noting  that  past  efforts  to  change 
the  practice  at  the  legislative  level 


DoJ  grants  help  to 
assure  that  criminals 
can't  hide  from  their  past 


Twelve  states  will  receive  grants  of 
up  to  $3.4  million  to  improve  their 
criminal  records  systems,  which  even- 
tually wiU  enable  them  to  access  inter- 
state files  under  the  FBI's  National 
Instant  Criminal  Background  Check 
System,  the  Justice  Department  an- 
nounced last  month. 

The  $20  million  in  awards  — part  of 
a total  of  $88  million  that  has  been 
budgeted  for  the  National  Criminal 
History  Improvement  Program — will 
enable  the  FBI  to  include  over  one- 
third  of  all  U.S.  criminal  history  rec- 
ords in  its  NICBC  system.  Currently, 
about  half  of  the  nation's  SO  million 
criminal  history  records  are  accessible, 
but  only  a quarter  are  both  accessible 
and  include  dispositions. 

Law  enftxcemoit  officials  have  long 
pointed  out  that  the  lack  of  records 
without  dispositions  hobble  their  ef- 
forts to  identify  suspects  with  prior 
convictions.  The  new  system,  which  is 
expected  to  be  fully  operational  in 
1998,  will  allow  states  to  have  imme- 
diate access  to  full  interstate  criminal 
records. 

States  receiving  awards  include; 


Arkansas,  $659,390;  California,  $3.4 
million;  Georgia,  $1.5  million;  Iowa, 
$792,036;  Missouri,  $1.6  miillion; 
Nebraska,  $830,330;  New  York,  $4.7 
million;  North  Dakota,  $556,365; 
Pennsylvania,  $2.6  million;  South 
Continued  on  Page  7 


have  met  with  vociferous  resistance 
from  police  unions,  Demakis  said; 
“There’s  a strong  perception  that  as  a 
result  of  that,  no  change  will  happen 
because  of  the  power  of  the  police 
unions.  However,  this  year  because  of 
the  [newspaper]  articles,  the  public 
became  aware  of  the  great  cost  of 
police  details  in  Massachusetts  and  the 
fact  that  we're  the  only  state  that  doesn’t 
use  flaggers  or  other  traffic  control 
devices  in  lieu  of  the  police." 

The  bill  would  not  bar  the  use  of 
police  at  construction  or  utility  worksites, 
said  Demakis.  but  instead  would  allow 
“a  rather  extensive  police  detail  pres- 
ence." Police  chiefs  would  be  permit- 
ted to  offer  voluntary  road  detail  as- 
signments at  any  traffic  lane  where  the 
posted  speed  is  greater  than  50  m.p.h., 
and  at  construction  sites  of  500  feet  or 
greater. 

It  would  give  the  state  Transporta- 
tion Secretary  the  authority  to  devise 
regulations  that  would  “prescribe  other 
circumstances  where  the  public  safety 
might  apply”  and  warrant  the  pres- 
ence of  a police  detail.  It  would  also 
allow  the  state  Executive  Office  of 
Transportation  to  use  trained  and  cer- 
tified flaggers  at  state  road  worksites. 

But  the  provision  of  the  bill  that  is 
expected  to  generate  the  strongest  police 
opposition  is  the  one  that  gives  cities 
and  towns  the  right  to  establish  pay 
scales  for  the  voluntary  details.  Nor 
would  officers  be  guranteed  a mini- 


Public  safety 
is  cited  as 
a concern,  but 
to  government 
and  police 
officers  alike, 
the  root  issue 
boils  down  to 
money. 


mum  four-hour  assignment. 

Demakis,  fully  expects  continued 
law  enforcement  opposition  to  the 
measure,  which  the  Legislature  will 
consider  in  the  fall.  But,  he  said,  “I'm 
optimistic  that  enough  public  atten- 
tion has  been  drawn  to  the  issue  thai 
there  will  be  some  changes  made.  It 
may  nor  be  the  adoption  of  our  bill  in 
its  current  form,  but  1 think  there's  a 
reasonably  good  chance  that  the  cur- 
rent system  will  not  survive  intact." 

Also  at  the  state  level.  Senator  James 
P.  Jajuga  (D.-Methuen)  is  conducting 
a survey  about  policies  and  practices 
C^onlinued  on  Page  9 


Oregon  SP  code  of  ethics 
stirs  up  short-lived  tempest 


What  They  Are  Saying: 


"It  was  nothing  more  than  a slap  in  the  face  to 
the  99-plus  percent  of  the  good  employees  in 
this  agency." 

— Senior  Trooper  Jim  Botwinis,  president  of  the 
Oregon  State  Police  Officers  Association^  on 
the  State  Police's  attempt  to  enforce  the  signing 
of  a code  of  ethics  by  troopers.  (2:4) 


Oregon  State  Police  Supt.  Leron 
Howland  last  month  reversed  a direc- 
tive that  required  every  sworn  officer 
of  the  agency  to  sign  off  on  a new  code 
of  ethics,  after  meeting  stiff  resistance 
from  the  State  Police  union  and  its 
members,  who  refused  to  cooperate 
with  the  order. 

Instead,  only  new  recruits  will  have 
to  sign  the  new  "Code  of  Ethical 
Conduct,"  according  to  State  Police 
spokesman  Lieut.  Bemie  Giusto.  The 
document  will  be  included  in  the 
agency's  procedure  and  policy  hand- 
book and  in  each  district's  briefing 
folder,  and  current  troopers  will  sign 
their  initials  indicating  they've  read 
and.understood  its  contents. 

In  early  July,  the  code  was  distrib- 
uted to  the  rank  and  file,  who  were 
asked  m sign  and  return  it  to  the  agency’s 
Salem  headquarters.  While  the  docu- 
ment appears  innocuous  enough  and 
resembles  ethics  codes  in  place  in  most 
law  enforcement  agencies,  many  Ore- 
gon troopers  balked  at  having  to  sign 
it.  “Le&s  than  a majority"  of  the  780- 
officer  agency  did  so,  Giusto  said. 

“Fve  never  seen  anything  put  out 
by  this  organization  that  created  such 
widespread  discontent  as  this  did," 
said  Senior  Trooper  Jim  Botwinis,  a 


16-year  veteran  of  the  agency  who  is 
the  president  of  the  Oregon  State  Po- 
lice Officers  Association.  *Thc  docu- 
ment on  its  face  does  not  look  all  that 
bad  until  you  really  read  the  fine  lines 
and  have  some  basic  understanding  of 
the  disciplinary  process  that  goes  on  in 
(his  agency  under  the  current  supenn- 
tendent.  It  was  nothing  more  than  a 
slap  in  the  face  to  the  99-plus  percent 
of  the  good  employees  in  this  agency.” 

Because  of  the  widespread  opposi- 
tion to  the  order,  Howland  reversed  it 
on  July  U because  "he  didn’t  want 
hard  feelings  over  something  that  was 
su(^x>sed  to  be  a positive  development 
for  the  agency,"  said  Giusto.  The  signed 
directives  were  returned  to  the  offi- 
cers, he  added. 

Many  of  those  who  refused  to  sign 
were  veteran  officers  who  mistakenly 
felt  the  agency  was  questioning  their 
integrity,  Giusto  told  Law  Enforce- 
ment News.  “That  certairJy  hits  the 
nail  on  the  head,"  agreed  Botwinis. 

The  union  president  said  it  wasn't 
the  content  of  the  code  as  much  as  the 
process  by  which  it  came  into  being 
that  angered  troopers.  It  was  devel- 
oped by  a 15-member  committee  of 
field  officers  arxl  supervisors,  who 
offered  recommendations  on  implem- 


entation that  were  apparently  ignored 
by  senior  officials,  said  Botwinis.  who 
added  he  attended  a couple  of  the 
committee’s  sessions  but  had  no  direct 
input  in  developing  or  implementing 
the  code. 

“When  it  has  the  ramifications  it 
was  going  to  have,  it  should  be  no 
different  than  a business  with  a new 
product  they’re  trying  to  sell.  They 
don’t  just  throw  it  on  the  shelves  in  the 
store  and  expea  people  to  walk  up  and 
automatically  buy  their  product  This 
thingjustallofasuddencameout  ..and 
noexplanation  as  to  why  it  came  about, 
where  it  came  from,  what  its  intent  is 
or  what  the  department  intended  on 
doing  with  it."  Botwinis  told  LEN. 

Giusto  acknowledged  that  the  code 
“wasn't  marketed  as  well  as  it  should 
have  been,"  he  said.  “There  was  a 
Continued  on  Page  6 


Reminder  to  Readers: 
Law  Enforcement  News  is 
only  published  once  each 
month  in  July  and  August. 
We  will  resume  our  regular 
twice-monthly  publishing 
schedule  in  September. 


Around  the  Nation 


CONNECTICUT  — A 90-day  sus- 
pension for  drivers  under  21  found 
with  more  than  a ,02  percent  blood- 
alcohol  level  is  the  key  feature  of  a new 
drunken  driving  law,  described  as  the 
nation's  toughest,  that  was  signed  by 
Gov.  Bruce  Rowland  in  July. 

DELAWARE  — Under  a law  signed 
by  Gov.  Tom  Carper  on  July  12.  thieves 
can  now  get  up  to  a year  more  m pnson 
for  stealing  from  an  elderly  person 
over  age  60  than  for  stealing  from  a 
younger  victim. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  — 
Armed  with  orange  traffic  cones,  Dis- 
trict police  are  trying  a new  .strategy  to 
combat  prostitution;  closing  off  cer- 
tain streets  from  midnight  until  the 
morning  rush  hour.  With  no  traffic, 
there  are  no  customers  for  prostitute.s. 
While  there  has  been  a marked  in- 
crease in  prostitution  activity  of  late, 
said  police,  the  number  of  arrests  ihniugh 
May  of  this  year  is  down  by  about  40 
percent  compared  with  the  same  pe- 
riod in  1994. The  drop  in  the  numberof 
arrests  could  be  attributed  in  pan  to 
police  unhappiness  over  cuts  in  pay 
and  overiime,  said  Assistant  Police 
Chief  Larry  D,  Soulsby. 

MAINE  — The  state  Supreme  Coun 
ruled  July  1 3 that  off-duty,  out-of-uni- 
form  officers  may  stop  drunken  driv- 
ing suspects. 

Six  police  officers  have  been  as- 
signed to  patrol  the  Old  Pon  distnet  of 
Portland  for  the  rest  of  the  summer,  in 
hopes  of  stemming  a recent  spate  of 
rowdy  behavior  and  brawling.  How- 
ever, the  question  of  paying  the  $ 15,000 
cost  of  sustaining  the  assignment  all 
summer  remains  at  issue.  City  offi- 
cials argue  that  the  Portland  Down- 
town District  should  pul  up  most  of  the 
money,  but  the  business  organization 
believes  that  the  city  should  pay  half 
The  money  will  pay  for  five  patrol 
officers  on  foot  or  horseback  and  a 
supervisor  to  work  from  9 P.M.  till  3 
A.M.  on  Friday  and  Saturday  nights. 

MARYLAND  — More  than  a dozen 
people  were  wounded  and  three  people 
were  killed  in  the  three  days  following 
the  July  7 suspension  of  a teen  curfew 
in  Baltimore  Only  one  of  those  mur- 
dered was  over  20  years  old.  The  cur- 
few was  susfiended  after  the  state 
Supreme  Court  struck  down  a sirmlar 
measure  in  Frederick.  City  Council 
President  Mary  Pat  Clarke  said  that  an 
emergency  meeting  will  be  called  to 
alter  the  law  so  it  can  be  reinstated. 

MASSACHUSETTS  — Six  new  Fall 
River  officers  out  a contingent  of  46 
will  be  funded  through  a grant  by  the 
Justice  Department’s  Office  of  Com- 
mumty  Oriented  Policing  Services 
(COPS).  About  $37.3  million  has  been 
awarded  to  the  state  thus  far  by  COPS . 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  — A proposal 
by  Republican  legislators  that  vandals 
be  publicly  spanked  on  their  bare  but- 
tocks will  be  fought  by  the  ACLU.  the 
organization  said  last  month. 

NEW  JERSEY  — Under  a new  law. 
in-home  care  providers  will  undergo  a 


Timinal  records  check  for  child  abuse 
jvery  three  years  when  they  register 
with  the  state. 

Former  Hanover  Township  Police 
Chief  John  Deventer,  65,  was  killed  on 
July  14  while  escorting  an  elderly  couple 
to  a Newark  cemetery.  The  unarmed 
former  chief,  a 34-year  veteran  who 
had  retired  in  November,  was  fatally 
shot  in  the  stomach  when  he  tried  to 
intervene  in  an  attempted  robbery. 

Paterson  housing  police  officer 
Ronald  Cohen  returned  to  work  June 
19  afrer  being  cleared  in  the  death  of  an 
unarmed  teen-ager  during  a drug  bust 
on  Feb,  2 1 . TTie  shooting  of  Lawrence 
Meyers.  16.  sparked  several  days  of 
unrest.  As  a condition  of  Cohen’s  re- 
turn. his  use  of  a weapon  is  restricted. 
He  will  begin  work  in  the  radio  room. 

NEW  YORK  — Some  180  undocu- 
mented immigrants  .serving  prison  time 
in  stale  facilities  will  be  deported  under 
a law  passed  earlier  this  year  that  per- 
mits the  release  and  deportation  of 
nonviolent  immigrant  offenders  be- 
fore serving  their  minimum  sentences. 
More  than  half  of  the  offenders,  said 
Gov,  George  Pataki.  are  from  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  Colombia, 
and  mo.st  are  in  prison  on  drug  charges. 

Westchester  County  last  month 
received  a military  helicopter  free  of 
charge  from  the  U.S.  Army  Surplus 
program.  The  unarmed  Blue  Thunder 
helicopter  is  equipped  with  radar  that 
will  make  it  easier  for  police  chasing 
suspecLs  on  fool.  It  also  has  a powerful 
spotlight  and  can  travel  at  speeds  of  up 
to  139  mile.s  an  hour.  The  helicopter 
will  be  made  available  to  all  local 
police  departments  in  the  county. 

If  homicide  rates  continue  to  fall  at 
their  current  dramatic  level.  New  York 
City  will  end  1995  with  the  fewe.st 
homiades  recoided  since  1970 — 1,117. 
Murder  rates  fell  by  nearly  a third  for 
the  first  half  of  1995  compared  to  the 
same  period  a year  earlier.  The  3 1 -per- 
cent dnip  in  murders,  coupled  with  a 
22-percent  drop  in  robbery,  is  being 
touted  as  the  steepest  drop  in  crime  in 
city  history. 

Three  of  the  four  youths  charged  in 
the  brutal  beating  of  an  off-duty  New 
York  City  transit  police  sergeant  last 
October  were  convicted  July  12  of 
first-degree  assault,  but  acquitted  of 
attempted  murder  charges.  Sgt.  Louis 
Cosentino.  56,  was  beaten  so  badly  in 
the  attack  outside  his  Brooklyn  home 
that  his  face  is  now  held  together  by  30 
titanium  pins  and  7 plates.  The  three 
.'onvicied  defendants.  Ralph  Alio.  17, 
Jason  Sellitti,  19,  and  Michael  Schollin, 
20.  could  face  5 to  15  years  in  prison. 

Only  seven  New  York  City  police 
officers  face  disciplinary  charges  in 
the  so-called  ’’animal  house**  scandal 
that  took  place  in  Washington.  D.C.  in 
May  during  Police  Memorial  Week, 
Although  initial  reports  indicated  that 
hundreds  of  officers  had  engaged  in 
drunken  rowdy  behavior  police  offi- 
cnals  conceded  that  they  had  been  unable 
to  catch  more  than  a few  of  the  offend- 
ers. In  addition  to  the  seven  officers 
charged.  Commissioner  William  Brat- 
ton said  that  two  captains,  nine  ser- 
geants and  18  other  members  of  the 
force  disobeyed  direct  orders  by  tak- 
ing their  firearms  to  the  capital.  Capt. 
Scott  Jandly  may  face  stem  discipline 


because  he  did  not  take  steps  to  stop 
some  of  the  worst  rowdiness.  One  officer, 
Ramona  D.  Vicarlo,  resigned  after  filing 
a drug  test  on  June  3. 

Former  New  York  City  police  offi- 
cer Caro!  Shaya,  who  was  dismissed 
after  posing  nude  in  Playboy  last  year, 
charged  in  a lawsuit  filed  last  month 
that  male  officers  who  had  committed 
far  worse  offenses  than  she  did  re- 
ceived more  lenient  treatment  from 
the  department.  Shaya,  who  said  she 
spent  much  of  her  $100,000  modeling 
fee  from  Playboy  on  legal  fees,  is 
appealing  her  dismissal. 

Fifteen  microwave  ovens  and  $4,000 
in  electrical  sockets  at  the  Erie  County 
Correctional  Facility  were  damaged  in 
July  by  mmates  trying  to  light  smuggled 
in  cigarettes.  The  jail  has  a no-smok- 
mg.  no-Iighter  policy. 

The  New  York  City  Police  Depart- 
ment has  confidence  in  a test  that  uses 
hair  samples  to  spot  illegal  drug  use, 
despite  warnings  that  it  still  has  some 
problems.  The  test,  which  the  Depart- 
ment began  using  on  May  3 1 in  con- 
junction with  urinalysis,  has  already 
resulted  in  the  resignation  of  one  offi- 
cer and  the  suspension  of  another.  While 
cocaine  is  detectable  in  urine  for  only 
a few  days  after  use,  and  marijuana  for 
up  to'a  month,  drugs  stay  in  hair  until 
it  is  cut  off.  Edward  Cone,  chief  of  the 
chemistry  and  drug  metabolism  sec- 
tion at  the  National  Institute  on  Drug 
Abuse,  cautioned  that  hair  can  pick  up 
particles  of  drugs  that  are  in  the  air. 
Also,  he  said,  dark  hair  binds  more 
with  drugs  than  blond  hair.  Chief  of 
Personnel  Michael  Markman  said  the 
Police  Department  is  considering  us- 
ing the  test  on  all  new  recruits. 

PENNSYLVANIA  — Some  1,200 
Pittsburgh  middle-school  children  will 
receive  gun  locks  next  year  to  bring 
home  to  their  parents  as  part  of  a gun 
safety  program. 

RHODE  ISLAND  — The  Pawtucket 
City  Council  is  considering  asking 
NYNEX  to  block  all  incoming  calls  on 
pay  phones  to  thwart  drug  dealers. 
Dealers  came  from  Providence  to  use 
Pawtucket's  pay  phones  after  incom- 
ing calls  were  blocked  there. 


ALABAMA  — A Columbiana  man 
withstood  13  rounds  of  tear  gas  July  8 
during  a standoff  that  began  when  au- 
thorities tried  to  serve  him  a court 
order  for  violating  the  conditions  of 
his  suspended  sentence  on  a DUI  con- 
viction. Steve  Clark,  who  was  ordered 
held  on  $10,000  bond,  had  sniffed 
gasoline  for  years,  relatives  said,  giv- 
ing him  a higher  tolerance  to  the  tear 
gas. 

ARKANSAS  — The  Benton  City 
Council  approved  an  ordinance  July 
1 1 that  sets  a curfew  for  anyone  under 
age  18.  The  curfew  will  go  into  effect 
at  midnight  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays 
and  1 1 P.M.  on  other  days. 

FLORIDA  — Highlands  County 
Sheriffs  Inspector  James  Rodgers  and 


Capt.  Robert  Hopton  were  killed  July 
10  after  their  small  plane  crashed  as 
they  aided  in  the  pursuit  of  trespassing 
suspects. 

The  sheriff's  departments  in  Polk, 
Charlotte  and  Escambia  counties  have 
agreed  to  participate  in  the  pilot  stages 
of  a program  that  will  eventually  allow 
all  law  enforcement  agencies  to  have  a 
site  on  the  Internet  World  Wide  Web. 
The  project,  known  as  Operation  Elec- 
tronic Substation,  is  a cooperative 
venture  of  the  state  Attorney  General’s 
office  and  the  state’s  sheriffs  and  po- 
lice chiefs.  It  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
comprehensive  system  giving  all  state 
and  local  law  enforcement  agencies  a 
chance  to  establish  an  Internet  pres- 
ence. The  program  will  provide  timely 
crime  prevention  tips  and  related  pub- 
lic safety  information.  In  addition,  a 
special  prevention  archive  for  children 
will  be  established. 

GEORGIA  — Torrye  Deshaun  Tay- 
lor. 26.  was  cleared  of  rape  charges 
July  13  after  DNA  evidence  from  the 
crime  proved  not  to  match  his  DNA. 
Taylor  had  been  accused  of  raping  a 
University  of  Georgia  student  in  April, 
and  the  victim  had  named  him  as  her 
attacker. 

LOUISIANA — A $ 1 .6-million  grant 
from  the  U.S.  Justice  Department’s 
Office  of  Community  Oriented  Polic- 
ing Services  will  provide  Jefferson 
Parish  with  28  new  sheriffs  deputies 
and  Lake  Charles  with  four  more  po- 
lice officers. 

Surrounded  by  his  private  collec- 
tion of  more  than  250  pistols  and  hunting 
rifles.  Gov.  Edwin  Edwards  vetoed  a 
bill  June  28  that  would  have  allowed 
Louisianans  to  carry  concealed  weap- 
ons upon  issuance  of  a statewide  per- 
mit. 


NORTH  CAROLINA — A man  who 
served  1 1 years  in  prison  for  two  rapes 
has  been  freed  after  DNA  evidence 
proved  he  did  not  commit  the  crimes. 
Ronald  Junior  Cotton,  33,  who  was 
serving  life  plus  54  years,  had  his 
convictions  dismissed  on  June  30  by 
Judge  J.B.  Allen.  A DNA  test  requested 
by  Cotton’s  lawyers  last  fall  proved 
Cotton’s  innocence.  Bobby  Poole, 
another  inmate  serving  life  for  rape 
and  burglary,  subsequently  confessed 
to  the  crimes. 

Kevin  Mitnick.  3 1 , agreed  to  a plea 
bargain  in  June  that  will  allow  him  to 
serve  only  eight  months  in  prison  on 
charges  that  he  broke  into  a San  Fran- 
cisco-area  computer  network.  A hacker 
who  had  previously  broken  into  a 
Defense  Department  data  base.  Mitnick 
faced  up  to  20  years  on  each  of  the  23 
counts  against  him.  He  also  pleaded 
guilty  to  illegally  possessing  15  tele- 
phone numbers  to  gain  access  to  com- 
puter systems.  In  addition  to  jail  time, 
he  promised  to  get  treatment  for  his 
computer  addichon. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  — A man  who 
escaped  from  the  Oconee  County  Jail 
19  years  ago  was  rearrested  in  July 
when  Sheriff  C.  David  Stone  recog- 
nized him.  The  man,  R.B.  Bearden, 
was  in  jail  for  housebreakingand  grand 
larceny. 

Spartanburg  police  will  trade  in 
288  guns  in  return  for  new  weapons 
and  other  accessories.  The  weapons  — 


even  ones  with  serial  numbers  filed  off 
— will  be  traded  with  a licensed  gun 
dealer. 

VIRGINIA  — The  state  will  begin  a 
pilot  drug<ourt  program  in  Roanoke 
on  Sept.  1.  The  drug  court  will  allow 
addicts  to  plead  guilty  immediately, 
and  then  be  sent  for  treatment  rather 
than  to  jail.  If  they  kick  their  habit, 
they  can  get  a clean  record. 


ILLINOIS  — Forty-two  people  were 
arrested  in  Washington  Park  during  a 
door-to-door  sweep  by  authorities  in 
early  July.  More  than  600  people  were 
being  sought  in  the  city,  which  au- 
thorities said  is  becoming  the  drug 
capital  of  the  region. 

Qaiming  that  police  investigations 
into  domestic  terrorism  and  gang  vio- 
latce  are  hampered  by  restrictions  placed 
on  intelligence  gathering,  the  Chicago 
Police  Department  is  seeking  to  over- 
turn a 1982  consent  decree  limiting 
activities  such  as  reporting  threaten- 
ing conversations  or  videotaping  groups. 
The  initiative  has  become  an  issue  just 
as  the  city  is  preparing  for  its  first 
national  political  convention  since  1968, 
when  anti-war  protesters  were  beaten 
by  police  on  national  television  during 
the  Democratic  National  Convention. 
City  officials  said,  however,  that  the 
jTOposal  to  ease  restrictions  came  before 
the  city  knew  it  was  going  to  host  the 
1996  Democratic  convention. 

INDIANA  — Ronald  O'Rourke.  25, 
was  captured  July  12  in  Kane  County, 
111.,  after  being  on  the  run  for  six 
months.  O’Rourke  was  wanted  for 
allegedly  firing  18  shots  at  a Starke 
County  deputy.  The  officer  was  not 
hit. 


Marion  County  coroner  Karl  Man- 
ders  ruled  in  July  that  300-pound  Jo- 
seph Love,  37.  who  died  after  a struggle 
with  police,  did  not  die  as  a result  of 
being  choked,  as  his  family  claims,  but 
from  chest  pressure.  A grand  jury  is 
investigating. 

Scott  Danks,  a lawyer  for  the 
Evansville  police  and  fire  departments, 
has  apologized  for  swearing  at  two 
police  officers  who  arrested  him  for 
drunken  driving  over  the  July  4th 
weekend. 

Prosecutor  Scott  Newman  has  said 
he  will  seek  the  death  penalty  against 
Norman  Timberlake,  47,  who  went  on 
trial  last  month  in  the  1993  killing  of 
state  trooper  Michael  Greene. 

KENTUCKY  — Special  speed  checks 
along  the  stretch  of  Interstate  75  known 
as  “Death  Hiil,"  near  Covington,  will 
have  to  be  cut  due  to  summer  staff 
shortages  and  lack  of  overtime  funds, 
police  said  early  last  month. 

MICHIGAN  — One  in  seven  drivers 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  24  were 
involved  in  an  automobile  accident 
during  1994,  according  to  a report 
released  last  month  by  the  Michigan 
Association  of  Insurance  Agents.  A 
total  of  145.403  crashes  carvbe  attrib- 
uted to  that  age  group  — an  accident 
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rate  three  times  higher  than  that  for 
drivers  65  and  older. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  — A Federal  judge 
in  Huntington  last  month  sentenced 
inmate  Robert  Shepard  in  July  to  30 
years  for  escape,  a post  office  break- 
in,  and  other  crimes.  Shepard.  35, 
escaped  from  jail  by  braiding  a rope 
from  mint  dental  floss  he  received 
from  the  commissary.  “Sounds  good 
to  me,”  said  Shepard,  as  he  was  being 
sentenced. 

WISCONSIN  — Athens  residents 
offered  $500  in  July  to  help  catch  those 
who  have  been  harassing  Amish  farm- 
ers in  the  area.  Incidents  include  throw- 
ing motor  oil  at  families,  running  cars 
into  buggies,  and  firing  guns  into  hon«. 


KANSAS  — A competition  among 
Wichita’s  street  gangs  to  see  which  is 
the  toughest  has  led  to  a recent  wave  of 
violence,  police  said  in  July.  There 
have  been  90  drive-by  shootings  and 
six  fatalities  this  year.  The  disputes  do 
not  seem  to  involve  drugs  or  turf. 

Olathe  police  now  have  the  author- 
ity to  ticket  motorists  for  playing  music 
from  their  cars  or  boom  boxes  too 
loudly.  Violators  face  up  to  1 80  days  in 
jail  and  a $500  fine. 

MINNESOTA  — Harry  Smisek.  a 
convicted  sex  offender,  was  ordered  to 
vacate  his  New  Hope  home  until  2004, 
when  he  will  need  a court  order  to 
return.  Smisek  served  eight  months  for 
molesting  a friend  of  his  daughter. 

MISSOURI  — Springfield  police  are 
said  to  be  baffled  by  an  unusual  num- 
ber of  indecent  exposure  incidents. 
Thirty  cases  have  been  reported  since 
April,  involving  men  of  various  ages. 

Bom  out  of  tragedy,  the  St.  Louis 
County  Police  Department  celebrated 
its  40th  birthday  on  July  I . The  agency 
was  started  after  one  deputy  from  the 
county  sheriffs  department  shot  an- 
other during  an  argument  over  how 
some  reward  money  for  the  recovery 
of  a truckload  of  hijacked  liquor  was 
going  to  be  split.  With  the  press  having 
a field  day,  and  the  County  Council 
furious,  a special  commission  was 
formed  to  start  the  department. 

NEBRASKA  — A mayor’s  commit- 
tee in  LirKoln  has  recommended  that 
police  stop  using  a neck  hold  to  subdue 
suspects.  Police  have  been  cleared  in 
the  death  last  Oct.  1 of  Francisco 
Renteria,  who  was  subdued  in  this 
manner. 

Former  Phelps  County  deputy  Rich- 
ard L.  Morten,  who  was  convicted  last 
December  of  perjury,  was  stripped  of 
his  law  enforcement  credentials  June 
23.  Morten  is  the  first  officer  to  be 
decertified  by  the  Nebraska  Crime 
Commission  since  it  was  granted  that 
authority  six  years  ago. 

An  Omaha  police  officer  Mx>  raised 
about  $60,000  for  the  Nebraska  Spe- 
cial Olympics  helped  to  carry  the  torch 
fm*  the  Special  Olympics  World  Sum- 
mer Games  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  last 
month.  Officer  Adam  Kyle  was  among 


74  other  officers  from  the  United  States 
and  other  countnes  chosen  to  carry  the 
torch  used  to  Ii^t  the  flame  as  part  of 
the  games’  opening  ceremonies.  Last 
December,  Kyle  spent  a week  on  a 
billboard  catwalk  to  raise  money  for 
the  Special  Olympics.  [See  LEN,  Feb. 
14,  1995.] 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  — Stuart  Sadler, 
a Sioux  Falls  man  who  posed  as  a 
police  officer  to  lure  a 12-year-old  boy 
to  his  home  and  then  chained  him 
naked  in  the  bedroom,  was  arraigned 
June  30  on  a charge  of  kidnapping. 

WYOMING  — The  state  Division  of 
Criminal  Investigation  will  focus  its 
efforts  on  the  use  and  trafficking  of 
methamphetamine.  Prompted  by  a rising 
number  of  methamphetamine  cases. 
The  department  handled  63  cases  in 
the  first  six  months  of  this  year,  com- 
pared to  69  cases  in  all  of  1994. 

With  17.2  reported  cases  per  1 ,000 
people.  Uinta  County  had  the  highest 
rate  of  domestic  violence  in  the  state 
last  year,  officials  reported  July  10. 
Experts  estimate  that  as  little  as  10 
percent  of  domestic  violence  cases  are 
reported  to  police. 


ARIZONA  — The  largest  cocaine 
seizure  in  state  history  - 2,596  pounds 
- was  made  in  early  July  from  a 40-foot 
truck  trying  to  cross  the  port  of  entry  in 


Nogales.  The  estimated  street  value  of 
the  haul  was  nearly  $1 17  million. 

COLORADO  — Following  the  lead  of 
Boulder,  Arapahoe  and  Weld  ctHin- 
ties,  Larimer  County  jail  inmates  may 
soon  be  required  to  pay  for  some  of 
their  own  medical  treatment. 

Setting  a record  pace  of  arrests  so 
far  this  year,  Denver  officials  may 
book  as  many  as  64,000  people  into 
short-term  holding  cells  in  1995.  Last 
year.  51,000  were  booked. 

NEW  MEXICO  — Officials  have 
increased  security  patrols  in  Gila  Na- 
tional Forest  following  the  recent  dis- 
coveries of  several  potentially  lethal 
bombs  along  the  trails  in  the  wilder- 
ness preserve. 

TEXAS  ■—  The  Houston  City  Council 
was  asked  by  police  in  July  to  spend 
$12,000  for  25  spike  devices  that  would 
be  used  to  stop  fleeing  suspects.  A 
string  of  the  razor  sharp  spikes  could 
be  thrown  across  a road  ahead  of  an 
oncoming  suspect  to  flatten  tires. 


CALIFORNIA  — Some  8,500  Son- 
oma County  residents  were  called  in 
early  July  as  potential  jurors  in  the  trial 
of  the  man  charged  with  killing  12- 
year-old  Polly  Klaas.  The  defendant, 
Richard  Allen  Davis,  4 1 . allegedly  ab- 
ducted the  girl  from  a slumber  party  at 


her  home  on  Oct.  1, 1993.  Thee xtraor- 
dinaiy  number  of  jury  prospects  is  due 
to  the  county’s  small  size  and  the  wide 
publicity  the  case  has  received.  Jury 
selection  is  expected  to  lost  four  montKs. 

In  its  second  phase.  Operation 
Gatekeeper,  the  much  heralded  plan  to 
decrease  illegal  immigration,  will 
strengthen  its  front  in  East  San  Diego 
County.  For  the  past  eight  months,  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice has  placed  additional  agents  at  the 
heavily  traveled  routes  west  of  San 
Ysidro,  forcing  more  illegal  immi 
grants  through  the  mountainou.s  re- 
gion near  Campo  and  Dulzura 

Los  Angeles  County  Sheriff  Sher- 
man Block  said  he  will  sue  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  unless  it  rejects  pro- 
posed cuts  of  $30  million  in  hi.s  depart- 
ment’s budget.  Block  said  in  June  that 
he  had  put  the  board  "on  notice"  that  he 
would  fight  for  the  resources  neces- 
sary to  provide  public  .safety.  District 
Attorney  Gil  Garcetti.  meanwhile,  said 
that  he  would  not  initiate  any  layoffs, 
despite  a directive  from  the  board  that 
ne  and  other  department  heads  impose 
a 20-percent  budget  cut.  Even  a 5- 
percent  cut.  said  Garcetti.  would  dras- 
tically affect  his  department. 

The  Califorma  State  Police  went 
out  of  busines.s  July  1 1,  having  been 
merged  into  the  California  Highway 
Patrol  The  108-year-old  agency  guarded 
governors  and  patrolled  state  prop- 
erty. 

The  Los  Angeles  Sheriffs  Depart- 
ment will  have  10  of  its  newest  87 
deputies  paid  for  by  the  U.S.  Justice 
Department’s  Office  of  Community 
Onented  Policing  Services  (COPS). 


An  estimated  $78.1  million  for  1.000 
new  officers  has  been  awarded  to  the 
state  so  far  by  COPS. 

Clarence  Jones.  26.  faces  charges 
of  killing  Oakland  Police  Officer  Keith 
Konopasek  with  an  AK-47  after  Kono- 
pasek  made  on  unrelated  traffic  stop  in 
fri.>nt  of  Jones’s  house.  Jone.s  .said  the 
shooting  was  an  accident 

HAWAII  — Dennis  Kanahclc,  leader 
of  the  Nation  of  Hawaii  sovereignty 
group,  will  stand  trial  for  1992  traffic 
violaooas  Sept  1 5,  The  group,  which 
contends  that  the  government  ha.s  no 
jurisdiction  over  it.  is  coasulcnng  fil- 
ing criminal  churge.s  against  police 

NEV  ADA  — A new  law  that  makes  it 
harder  for  authonties  to  withhold 
concealed  weapons  permits  goes  into 
effect  on  Oct  1 . Many  residents  iNmighi 
they  would  able  to  receive  permits 
after  the  bill  wai  signed  into  July  7. 

As  part  of  u court  program  that 
began  m Reno  in  early  July,  offenders 
caught  possessing  or  using  drugs  will 
be  allowed  to  seek  court-supervised 
coun-seling.  If  they  stay  dean,  charges 
will  be  dropped. 

OREGON  — Storting  Sept  I,  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon  security  officcra  will 
be  allowed  to  stop  and  fnsk  people 
without  their  consent  The  law.  passed 
in  June,  affects  50  officers  on  seven 
campu.ses  statewide 

WASHINGTON  — Pnvaic  security 
guards  cannot  cany  gums  at  Federal 
courthouses  without  a stale  firearms 
license,  officials  said  lost  month.  East- 
ern Wa.shington  Security  Inc.  had  as- 
sumed it  was  exempt  from  slate  law 


Washington  SP  targets  promo  cheats 

Flawed  process  turned  up  candidates  who  could  "part  the  Red  Sea" 


A Washington  Stale  Ptrfice  official  says  that 
changes  in  the  agency’s  (Homotional  test  proce- 
dures were  well  under  way  before  an  arbitrator’s 
recent  disclosure  that  troopos  cheated  on  tests 
and  supervisors  attempted  to  "nunipulate"  test 
outcomes. 

The  arbitrator.  Jack  Calhoun,  ruled  June  9 that 
Trooper  Lane  Jackstadt,  a nine-year  veteran, 
could  not  be  fired  for  cheating  because  troopers 
caught  cheating  in  the  past  had  only  been 
suspended  for  a few  days.  Jackstadt  was  fired 
afto*  he  admitted  cheating  on  a sergeant’s  exam 
by  reading  its  contents  into  a remote  microphone 
clipped  to  his  lapel  Chat  was  linked  to  a recording 
device  in  his  patrol  car. 

But  Calhoun  learned  that  troopers  routinely 
ui^loyed  carefully  planned  strategies  to 
memorize  questitms  and  answers  on  written 
exams,  while  supervisors  sometirrMs  attempted  to 
manipulate  the  trooper-assessment  portion  of  the 
process  to  ensure  that  favored  ooopers  won 
promotions. 

Not  only  did  did  troopers  memorize  questions 
that  appeared  on  the  written  exam,  Calhoun 
found,  but  "some  of  them  have  gotten  together 
before  an  examination  and  planned  ways  to 
nwmorize  blocks  of  questions  so  that  as  many  of 
the  total  questions  as  their  collective  memory 
would  allow  were  written  down  immediately 
after  the  examination." 

While  thm  is  no  evidence  that  cheating 
resulted  in  widespread  promotions  of  unqualified 
or  undeserving  caixlidaies.  the  Stale  Police  has 
takCTi  steps  to  ensure  that  the  promotional  process 
is  tamperproof,  said  Ueut.  Ron  O'Glin,  a 
spokesman  for  the  agency. 

V 


Wireless  radio  mikes  are 
used  to  foil  the  written  test, 
while  supervisors  stack 
the  assessment  portion. 

Slate  Police  officials  ordered  a complete 
rewrite  of  the  exam,  said  O'Glin,  and  it  is 
unlikely  that  questions  svill  be  recycled  for 
future  use.  “Everybody  is  now  supplied  with 
readings  materials  and  information  about  what 
they  need  to  study,"  he  said,  adding  that  the 
new  process  was  in  place  by  February,  when  a 
new  group  of  promotional  candidates  were 
tested. 

Under  the  15-year-old  process  known  as  the 
forced-choice  system,  supervisors  chose  from  a 
series  of  weighted  statements  dial  best 
described  subordinates  being  considered  for 
promotion. 

"What  occurred  was  there  were  some 
incidents  in  which  sergeants  were  trying  to 
manipulate  the  system  in  order  to  better  the 
score  of  the  subordinate,"  O’Glin  said. 

"They’d  go  back  to  [previous  evaluations]  they 
had  draie  on  other  people  who  had  gotten  peny 
good  scores.  Then  they’d  go  back  and  try  to 
pick  out  the  same  weighted  statements  off  the 
next  evaluation  that  came  in." 

O’Glin.  who  said  that  part  of  the  prucevs 
counted  for  50  percent  of  the  promotional 
candidate’s  score,  with  the  remaining  50 
percent  coming  from  the  written  exam,  said  the 
efforts  resulted  in  candidates  who  seemingly 


"could  walk  on  water,  bring  eyesight  to  the  blind 
and  part  the  Red  Sea." 

Some  troopers  complumed,  prompting  the 
department  to  begin  reassessing  its  promotional 
process  about  three  years  ago.  Offidal.s  decided 
to  change  the  forced-choice  part  of  the  process  by 
replacing  it  with  a requirement  that  ail  canilidates 
who  score  75  or  higher  on  the  wnticn  lest  be 
processed  through  an  assesstnem  center. 

'niroc-member  assessment  teams  all 
member*  of  outside  law  enforcement  agencies  — 
now  evaluate  candidates  more  objectively, 
eliminating  the  possibility  of  favoritism.  O’Glin 
said. 

Jackstadt,  who  had  claimed  the  tape  he  made 
of  test  questions  was  useless  because  it  was 
inaudible,  was  turned  in  by  a co-worker  and  fired 
in  December.  Calhoun  ruled  that  tenninating  the 
trooper  was  "too  harsh  a punishment.”  said 
O'Glin,  and  recommended  a 30-day  suspension. 
“He’s  back  at  work,"  O’Glin  told  Law  Enforce- 
ment News  on  July  19. 

For  Jackstadt,  the  ruling  was  the  latest  round 
in  a months-long  battle  to  stay  on  the  force,  but 
one  with  a difference  — this  time  the  possibility 
of  a jail  sentence  wasn't  hanging  over  his  head. 

In  May.  Jackstadt  went  on  Inal  for  illegally 
detaining  a pregnant  teen-ager  last  year  in  order 
to  force  her  to  accompany  him  to  his  church's 
anil-abortion  counseling  center.  Charges  against 
him  were  subsequently  dropped  after  jurors  said 
they  were  "hopelessly  deadlocked"  on  the 
question  of  whether  the  trooper  had  held  the  teen- 
ager and  her  boyfnend  against  their  will  to 
prevent  the  woman  from  having  an  abortion.  (See 
LEN.  June  15.  1995] 
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Sheriff  Lee:  A larger-than-life 
figure  is  aiming  still  higher 


During  15  years  as  sheriff  of 
Jefferson  Parish,  La..  Harry  U* 
has  cut  a larger-than-life  reputation 
as  a tough  crime-fighter.  One  of  the 
few  high-ranking  law  enforcement 
officials  of  Chinese  ancestry.  Lee, 
62,  recently  became  the  first  Chi- 
ne.se-American  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor of  any  state  other  than  Hawaii. 

In  an  interview  with  Law  En- 
forcement News.  Lee,  a Democrat, 
said  his'15  years  as  sheriff,  and  pre- 
vious careers  as  a lawyer  and  a U.S. 
magistrate,  make  him  the  hands- 
down  choice  to  solve  the  state  s 
problems.  "My  qualifications  are 
much  more  impressive  than  anyone 
else's,"  he  says  simply. 

Fourteen  other  candidates  have 
thrown  their  hats  into  the  ring,  in- 
cluding former  Gov.  Buddy  Roemer. 
who  left  office  in  1992.  The  incum- 
bent, Edwin  Edwards,  a Democrat, 
is  not  seeking  re-election.  Voters 
will  decide  among  the  candidates  in 
an  open  primary  Oct.  21.  The  two 
with  the  most  votes  will  face  off  in 
the  Nov.  19  general  election. 

While  crime  will  probably  emerge 
as  the  state’s  biggest  issue,  "that’s 
not  the  only  problem,"  Lee  said. 
“We  have  a very  serious  budget 
problem.  That  has  to  be  addressed 
immediately.  Education  is  always  a 
problem,  along  with  jobs  and  eco- 
nomic development." 

Lee  supports  the  expansion  of 
the  state’s  nascent  gambling  indus- 
try. and  admits  he’s  the  only  candi- 
date who  accepted  campaign  contri- 
butions from  its  officials,  which  he 


Closest  thing  to  a king 

said  his  opponents  have  seized  as  an 
issue.  “My  response  is  that  if  the  other 
candidates  are  so  insecure  that  they 
can't  accept  a $5,000  contribution, 
they  have  a serious  problem  with  their 
own  integrity." 

Louisiana  despoately  needs  the  hefty 
tax  revenues  that  gambling  will  bring, 
he  added.  “In  the  first  10  months  of  the 
fiscal  year,  the  gaming  industry  paid 
$10  million  more  in  taxes  than  the  oil 
and  gas  industry.  It's  a new  industry 
that  has  to  be  nurtured  and  encour- 
aged, instead  of  discouraged.” 

Lee  admits  he’s  a long  shot,  but 
said  he  is  certain  his  recognition  factor 
will  increase  around  the  state  as  his 
media  machine  gears  up.  "I  just  an- 
nounced on  June  9,”  he  said.  “I’m  in 
fifth  place  [in  the  polls],  which  isn't 
very  impressive.  But  I'm  one  point  out 
of  fourth  place,  two  points  out  of  third 


place,  and  three  points  out  of  second 
place.  These  other  candidates  have 
been  running  for  a year  or  so,  so  I’m 
in  pretty  good  shape.” 

Lee,  who  has  appointed  Newell 
Normand,  his  top  aide,  as  acting 
sheriff  while  he  pursues  the  gover- 
norship, said  he  has  established  an 
“enviable”  record  as  a law  enforcer. 
Ninety  percent  of  all  the  parish’s 
murder  cases  have  been  cleared 
through  arrests.  Calls  for  service  are 
answered  by  deputies  within  five 
minutes.  Burglaries  have  declined 
30  percent.  Car  thefts  are  down  5 
percent  this  year,  he  says. 

He  credits  part  of  the  success 
against  crime  to  his  “Code  6”  pro- 
gram, created  in  conjunction  with 
District  Attorney  John  Mamoulides, 
which  stresses  a collaborative  effort 
between  deputies  and  prosecutors  to 
identify,  arrest  and  prosecute  mul- 
tiple offenders.  Lee  also  uses  a "hot 
case"  approach  to  solving  crime  in 
which  teams  of  officers  remain  on 
cases  until  they  are  solved. 

The  Sheriff  said  many  support- 
ers have  asked  him  to  reconsider  his 
run  for  governor,  and  it's  clear  that 
Lee  loves  his  current  job.  “I  proba- 
bly have  the  best  job  in  the  state.” 
he  said.  “I  have  a $65-million  budget, 
1 raise  all  of  my  own  money,  I don’t 
have  any  Civil  Service  or  any  union. 
One  way  to  look  at  it  is  that  I’m  the 
closest  thing  there  is  to  a king  in  the 
United  States.  Nobody  can  tell  me 
what  to  do.  I answer  to  the  legisla- 
tive auditor  every  day,  and  1 answer 
to  the  voters  every  four  years.” 


Potts 

scrubbed 

Responding  to  controversy  ovct  the 
FBI’s  role  in  the  deadly  1992  standoff 
with  a white  separatist  in  Idaho.  FBI 
Director  LouLs  Freeh  removed  Dep- 
uty Director  Larry  Potts  from  his 
pchition  on  July  14  — barely  two  montlis 
after  Potts  had  a.ssumed  office 

Potts  played  a major  role  in  the 
FBI’s  1993  assault  on  the  Branch 
Davidian  compound  near  Waco.  Texas, 
that  left  81  people  dead.  But  it  was  the 
standoff  with  Randy  Weaver,  whose 
wife  was  killed  by  an  FBI  sniper  at 
their  remote  cabin  near  Ruby  Ridge, 
Idaho,  that  led  to  Pott’s  demotion  to  an 
unspecified  position  in  the  bureau  s 
training  division. 

“I  believe  that  Mr.  Potts  is  unable 
to  effectively  perform  his  duties  as 
deputy  director  due  to  controversy 
surrounding  the  Ruby  Ridge  matter, 
Freeh  said  in  a statement.  The  an- 
nouncement came  five  days  before 
two  House  subcommittees  opened 
heanng.s  on  the  Waco  incident. 

Potts  has  been  temporarily  replaced 
by  William  Esposito,  who  wa.s  the 
head  of  the  FBI's  criminal  division. 

Pons  is  not  the  only  senior  agent  to 
be  disciplined  for  the  Ruby  Ridge 
incident.  Michael  Kahoe,  who  was  an 
official  at  FBI  headquarters  during  the 
siege,  was  suspended  on  July  12  as  a 
result  of  a Justice  Department  inquiry 
into  whether  agents  de.stroyed  impor- 
tant documents  about  the  siege. 

The  New  York  Times  reported  that 
Kahoe  destroyed  documents  relating 
to  events  that  took  place  within  the 
FBI's  secure  command  center  during 
the  Idaho  siege. 

During  the  siege,  an  FBI  sniper 
killed  Weaver’s  wife,  Vicki,  while  she 
stood  unarmed  in  the  cabin  doorway, 
holding  the  couple’s  infant  daughter. 
The  shooting  occurred  the  day  after  a 
Federal  marshal  and  the  Weavers’  14- 
year-old  son  were  killed  in  a shootout. 

The  shooting  occuned  under  loos- 
ened rules  of  engagement  that  some 
agents  interpreted  as  shoot-on-sight 
orders  that  conflicted  with  stringent 
FBI  policies  on  the  useof  deadly  force. 
Agents  at  the  strene  reported  that  the 
rules  were  approved  by  Potts,  an  asser- 
tion he  denied. 

An  early  sign  of  trouble  for  Potts 


came  in  January,  when  Freeh  disci- 
plined him  and  1 1 other  agents  for 
lapses  of  judgment  and  carelessness  in 
the  Ruby  Ridge  siege.  The  letter  of 
censure  was  a mild  reprimand,  the 
same  sanction  that  Freeh  once  received 
when  he  admitted  losing  a cellular 
telephone. 

Despite  the  swirling  controversy 
over  the  Ruby  Ridge  siege.  Freeh  pro- 
moted Potts  to  deputy  director  in  May. 
Holding  the  No.  2 position  in  the  bu- 
reau. Potts  was  the  FBI’s  chief  operat- 
ing officer,  overseeing  hundreds  of 
criminal  investigations.  He  also  con 
manded  the  inve.stigation  into  the  April 
19  bombing  of  the  Federal  building  in 
Oklahoma  City. 

Short 

notice 

The  ink  was  barely  dry  on  his  new 
2*-year  contract  when  Central  Falls, 
R.I.,  Police  Chief  Robert  E.  Sasso 
announced  he  would  resign  from  the 
Police  Department  after  20  years  of 
service,  five  of  them  spent  as  chief  of 
the  37-officer  agency,  located  just  north 
of  Providence  near  the  Massachusetts- 
Rhcxle  Island  state  line. 

At  a news  conference  with  Mayor 
Thomas  LaziehonJune  16.  Sasso,  43, 
said  he  would  retire  Aug.  I.  five  months 
after  he  signed  a new  contract  with  the 
city  that  raised  his  salary  from  $40,000 
to  $43,800  a year.  The  contract  also 
provides  Sasso  with  a pension  that 
pays  him  half  of  his  salary  at  the  time 
he  steps  down. 

Sasso  became  eligible  for  retire- 
ment July  4.  the  20th  aiutiversary  of 
his  appointment  to  the  Police  Depart- 
ment. Lazieh  said  he  had  asked  the 
chief  to  reconsider,  but  Sasso’s  deci- 
sion was  firm. 

“I’d  always  said  that  after  20  years 
I’d  retire.”  Sasso  said,  while  not  en- 
tirely ruling  out  a second  c^eer  in  law 
enforcement  or  another  area  of  public 
service.  “If  I’m  going  to  make  my 
move.  I've  got  to  make  it  now.” 

But  for  the  time  being.  Sasso  told 
The  Providence  Journal-Bulletin,  he 
will  “get  acquainted  with  my  wife  and 
children  again,  and  if  offers  fi-om  other 
departments  come,  then  I'll  consider 
them.” 

Lazieh  added  that  for  the  first  time 
in  the  city's  100-year  history,  the  po- 


lice chiefs  position  will  be  open  to 
outside  applicants.  Until  February  1994, 
the  city’s  contract  with  the  police  un- 
ion required  that  candidates  for  the  job 
be  selected  from  within  the  agency. 
The  city  successfully  sought  to  change 
the  rule  during  arbitrauon  hearings. 

"I  think  it  opens  up  the  rank  of 
chief  to  a wider-ranging  pool  of  quali- 
fied applicants  and  provides  a greater 
competition,"  Lazieh  said,  adding  that 
he  expects  the  selection  process  to  last 
"a  couple  of  months.” 

Keeping 

promises 

Jacksonville,  Ra.,  Sheriff  Natha- 
niel Glover  Jr.,  who  in  April  became 
Rorida’s  first  elected  black  sheriff  in 
over  a century,  says  he  will  do  all  he 
can  to  increase  police  presence  in  the 
state’s  largest  city,  and  to  bring  police 
and  residents  closer  together. 

“One  of  the  main  themes  that  I 
consistently  kept  before  the  public  — 
and  it  was  clear  through  my  walks  on 
every  police  beat  in  the  city — was  that 
people  wanted  to  sec  more  police  pres- 
ence in  their  communities.”  said  Glover, 
who  was  sworn  in  for  a four- year  term 
July  1 . “I  made  a commitment  to  them 
that  1 would  use  the  available  resources 
as  efficiently  as  possible,  with  a focus 
on  putting  police  officers  back  on  the 
streets.  Our  plan  is  to  do  just  that.” 
The  52-year-old  Sheriff  wasted  no 
time  keeping  his  word.  “The  day  I 


took  office,  I put  16  police  officers 
back  into  our  Department  of  Opera- 
tions, which  is  patrol  and  detectives, 
because  that’s  what  I had  promised." 

Glover,  who  joined  the  Duval  County 
Sheriff's  Office  two  years  before  it 
merged  with  the  Jacksonville  Police 
Department  in  1968,  plans  to  increase 
police  presence  even  more  by  civil- 
ianizing  64  jobs  now  held  by  officers. 

The  Jacksonville  native  told  Law 
Enforcement  News  he  is  also  address- 
ing another  theme  that  emerged  during 
his  campaign  — getting  “the  commu- 
nity involved  in  law  enforcement  at  an 
unprecedented  level,  and  giving  them 
an  opportunity  to  have  input  into  what 
goes  on  in  their  neighborhoods.” 

To  reach  this  goal,  Glover  is  organ- 
izing 17  nei^borhood  advisorv  boards 
JOU. 


Nathaniel  Glover 
Hitting  the  ground  running 


that  will  give  residents  a chance  to 
express  their  most  pressing  concerns 
and  work  together  with  police  to  solve 
problems.  “As  I walked  the  beats,”  he 
said,  “I  found  different  problems  from 
neighborhood  to  neighborhood.  So  we 
are  going  to  be  neighborhood-specific 
in  how  we  address  them." 

Like  many  major  U.S.  cities. 
Jacksonville’s  crime  rate  has  fallen  in 
the  past  year,  dropping  5.2  percent 
overall.  But  Glover  says  fear  of  crime 
lingers  among  residents  and  that  s 
something  he'd  like  to  change.  He's 
hoping  a better  relationship  between 
police  and  citizens  will  help. 

The  department  got  a welcome 
manpower  boost  earlier  this  year  with 
the  appointment  of  3 1 new  Federally 
funded  officers.  The  new  hires  bring 
the  number  of  officers  to  1,331 — just 
seven  below  authorized  strength. 

Glover’s  victory  on  April  1 1 with 
56  percent  of  the  vote  surprised  some 
observers  who  never  thought  a black 
candidate  would  be  elected  as  sheriff 
in  Rorida.  Glover  clearly  remembers 
the  Jim  Crow  era  in  the  South  — as  a 
boy  he  was  onx  beaten  by  white  youths 
while  a police  officer  stood  idly  by  — 
but  he  credits  his  victory  to  hard  work. 

“I  was  qualified  for  this  job,  and  I 
presented  my  credentials  to  this  com- 
munity,” he  said.  "They  looked  at 
those  credentials,  my  plan  for  reduc- 
ing crime,  and  me  as  an  individual,  and 
they  elected  me  based  on  that,  not 
based  on  the  color  of  my  skin.  They 
sent  a message  that  if  a person  is 
qualified  to  do  a job.  he  can  be  elected 
in  dus  state." 
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For  perps,  cleanliness  is  next  to  undesirable 

Agency  wants  in-custody  no  wash-ups  before  testing  for  gunshot  residues 


It's  long  been  an  unwritten  policy  of  the  Spartanburg. 

N.C.,  Depanment  of  Public  Safety  to  prohibit  suspects  in 
shooting  cases  from  using  the  bathroom,  washing  or  being 
fingeiprinted  until  gunshot  residue  samples  arc  taken  from 
their  haitds. 

But  department  offiaals  recently  reiterated  and  formal- 
ized the  policy  by  irKluding  it  in  a revision  of  the  agency's 
manual.  The  move  came  following  the  disclosure  during  the 
recent  trial  of  a youth  charged  in  the  killing  of  a prominent 
anti-violence  activist  that  investigators  had  been  unable  to 
obtain  gunshot  residue  samples  because  the  suspect  had  been 
allowed  to  wash  his  hands. 

Sgt.  Audrey  McNair,  an  18-year  veteran  of  the  depart- 
ment's criminal  investigations  unit,  told  Law  Enforcement 
News  that  the  pc^icy  was  included  in  a revision  of  the  manual 
that  vvas  completed  in  June,  While  most  men^>ers  of  the  133- 
officer  agency  followed  procedures  correctly,  officials 
wanted  to  be  cwtain  that  new  officers  were  aware  of  it,  she 
said. 

Allowing  suspects  to  wash  or  tamper  with  their  hands  in 
any  way  could  foil  attempts  to  gather  gunpowder-based 


evidence,  contplicaiing  the  prosecution's  case,  McNair  pomied 
out,  adding  that  no  case  had  ever  been  jeopardized  for  that 
reason.  “When  it  came  time  for  court,  we  would  have  problents 
because  we  would  not  have  an  accurate  reading  (of  gunshot 
residue!,”  she  explained.  “Oftentimes,  we  could  not  even 
delect  a trace  because  they  had  washed  their  hands.” 

■'It's  something  that  a lot  of  officers  were  already  doing,  but 
we  have  a lot  of  new  officers,  some  of  whom  were  unaware  of 
the  j^ocedure,”  added  McNair,  who  wrote  the  policy  as  a 
member  of  the  committee  that  revised  the  procedure  manual. 
"Suspects  are  now  brought  to  the  squad  room,  where  they  are 
monitored  until  a gurtshot-residue  kit  can  be  administered." 

McNair  said  that  the  failure  of  investigators  to  obtain  gun- 
shot-residue samples  was  revealed  during  the  recent  trial  of  a 
teen-age  suspect  charged  with  the  shooting  death  of  Ernest 
Rice,  41,  a neighborhood  activist  who  headed  the  Spartanburg 
chapter  of  tire  “Slop  the  Violence"  movement. 

Rice  was  gunned  down  in  a church  parking  lot  during  a 
drive-by  shooting  that  occurred  after  he  bad  tried  to  mediate  a 
dispute  over  a basketball  game  in  March  1994.  Five  teen-age 
suspects,  including  one  who  was  charged  as  a juvenile,  were 


convicted  of  the  murder  in  tnal>  that  concluded  in  June. 
McNair  said. 

In  the  Rice  case,  “there  was  a que.stion  in  court  as  to  why 
a gunshot  residue  kit  had  nut  been  admimstcr&l,"  McNair 
said.  "The  suspects  had  already  been  tKxiked  into  lail  by  the 
lime  the  investigator  o.ssigned  to  the  ca.se  had  reuimed." 

Lieut.  Jerry  Casey,  a 23-ycar  veteran  who  is  also  as.signcst 
to  the  criminal  investigations  unit,  said  the  policy  casurcs 
that  jailers  do  not  book  suspects  until  investigators  are  able 
to  administer  the  kit. 

"Our  jailera  were  going  altead.  botiking  them,  fingerprint- 
ing them  and  letting  them  u.sc  the  buthnxim.  so  what  we  did 
was  write  something  so  they'd  be  put  on  notice  that  anytiiiK 
a suspect  comes  in  who  is  charged  with  firing  a weapon,  tiicy 
will  not  be  processed  until  one  of  my  investigators  comes  m 
and  does  the  gun.shot-residuc  kit  on  them,''  he  said. 

"Most  of  the  time,  once  we  gel  them  here,  we're  using 
the  kit  on  them  within  five  or  10  minutes,"  Casey  added. 
"But  if  they  can  wash  their  hantls,  they  can  wash  the 
evidence  off.  It's  just  something  we  fcU  like  we  needed  to  do 
because  we  were  losing  evidence.” 


Let  us  spray: 

ACLU  seeks  Fed  regulation  of  OC  spray 


The  American  Civil  Liberties  Un- 
ion is  seeking  to  make  a Federal  case 
out  of  the  police  use  of  pepper  spray  to 
subdue  suspects,  with  a report  that 
catalogues  26  deaths  in  California  re- 
lated to  the  spray  and  asks  the  U.S. 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion to  intervene  in  the  controversy. 

On  June  4.  two  weeks  before  the 
ACLU  of  Southern  California  issued 
its  report  recommending  the  regula- 
tion of  oleoresin  capsicum,  the  pep- 
per-based spray  used  by  police  to  subdue 
suspects,  a San  Francisco  man  became 


Rohypnol,  an  addictive  sedative  that 
is  said  to  be  10  times  more  powerful 
than  Valium,  is  emerging  as  the  latest 
fad  in  the  U.S.  drug  scene,  and  Florida 
police  are  warning  that  rapists  are  using 
it  to  disable  their  victims. 

Known  familiarly  as  "roofit,"  the 
drug,  which  is  not  available  legally  in 
the  United  Stales  but  is  widely  used 
overseas  to  sedate  surgical  patients, 
has  become  popular  in  recent  months 
for  two  reasons.  It  is  cheap — about  $3 
to  $5  a dose  — and  it  breaks  down 
inhibitions  and  boosts  the  highs  of 
cocaine,  alcohol  and  heroin,  authori- 
ties say.  “Roofie"  users  — who  may 
appear  to  be  drunk  — often  don’t  re- 
member what  they  did  while  under  the 
influence  of  the  drug,  an  effect  which 
has  earned  it  the  nickname  "the  forget 
pill." 

Mexico  is  believed  to  be  the  lead- 
ing source  of  the  drug  because  it  is 
available  there  by  prescription.  The 
drug  is  often  sold  in  its  manufacturer's 
packaging,  authorities  say,  leading  users 
to  believe  it  is  safe.  “We're  just  abso- 
lutely horrified  about  some  of  the  reports 
we're  getting,"  said  A1  Wasilewski,  a 
spokesman  for  Hofftnan-La  Roche, 
which  makes  Rohypnol. 

Rt^ypnol's  arrival  on  the  drug  scene 
is  a relatively  recent  occurrence,  ac- 
cording to  substance  abuse  experts. 
"We  didn’t  even  know  the  drug  ex- 
isted in  Texas  until  December."  said 
Jane  Maxwell,  a spokeswoman  for  the 


the  27th  California  man  since  1993  to 
die  in  police  custody  after  use  of  CXI! 
spray. 

San  Francisco  police  reportedly 
sprayed  Aaron  Williams,  a burglary 
suspect,  at  least  three  times  after  he 
charged  officers  and  grabbed  for  one 
officer’s  gun.  After  restraining  Wil- 
liams with  handcuffs  and  leg  shackles, 
police  transported  him  to  the  Richmond 
District  station. 

He  was  pronounced  dead  a few 
minutes  after  police  noticed  he  was 
having  trouble  breathing.  The  San 


state  Commission  on  Alcohol  and  Drug 
Abuse.  "Now. . .it’s  everywhere." 

Florida  law  enforcement  officials 
say  some  enterprising  rapists  have  used 
Rohypnol  to  disable  and  overpower 
would-be  victims.  The  Fort  Lauder- 
dale Sun-Sentinel  reported  last  month 
that  a man  charged  with  four  sexual 
assaults  used  the  drug  as  part  of  his 
modus  operandi. 

In  a plea  bargain,  Mark  Perez,  31. 
pleaded  no  contest  to  one  rape.  In 
exchange,  prosecutors  dropped  three 
other  sexual  assault  charges  against 
him. 

“It’s  like  a crime  in  a pill.”  said 
Bob  Nichols,  an  assistant  stale  attor- 
ney in  Browani  County  who  has  handled 
several  rape  cases  involving  Rohyp- 
nol. Convictions  are  hard  to  get,  he 
said,  because  “the  victim  has  a hard 
time  remembering  anything.  It  wipes 
your  memory  clean." 

Nichols  said  he  had  witnesses  who 
would  have  testified  that  Perez  bragged 
about  drugging  women  with  Rohyp- 
nol, then  raping  them.  He  would  meet 
women  at  bars  and  lace  their  drinks 
with  the  drug.  Within  minutes,  the 
women  would  be  limp  and  staggering. 
To  observers,  it  appeared  as  if  they 
were  drunk  and  willing  to  leave  with 
Perez. 

"A  lot  of  women  don't  realize  that 
a couple  of  drinks  and  a nice-lookin' 
man  can  end  up  in  horror,"  one  victim 
told  the  newspaper. 


Francisco  medical  examiner  ruled  his 
death  was  caused  by  "acute  excited 
delirium  due  to  acute  cocaine  toxic- 
ity," 

Williams’s  death  was  was  not  at- 
tributed directly  to  the  use  of  OC  spray, 
nor  were  the  26  OC-related  deaths  that 
the  ACLU  examined  in  its  June  18 
report-  But  the  circumstances  surround- 
ing his  death  bore  similarities  to  the 
others - 

like  Williams,  24  other  people  who 
died  were  under  the  influence  of  drugs, 
usually  cocaine  or  methamphetamines. 
Half  of  those  who  died  were  also  hogtied 
just  after  they  were  pepper-sprayed 
and  just  before  they  died,  according  to 
the  ACLU  report- 

insisting  that  OC  spray  should  be 
regulated,  the  ACLU  has  asked  the 
consumer  safety  commission  to  “take 
regulatory  responsibility  over  both 
police  and  civilian  versions  of  these 
products." 

The  potential  elimination  of  the  use 
of  pepper  spray  is  a topic  of  concern 
for  law  enforcement  officials.  “We 
are  looking  at  27  deaths  in  California, 
out  of  16,000  reported  uses  of  pepper 
spray."  Steve  Telliano,  a spokesman 
for  the  California  Attorney  General, 
told  The  New  York  Times.  "If  it  were 
to  be  eliminated  as  a tool,  law  enforce- 
ment officers  in  this  state  might  use  a 
firearm  instead-  The  ACLU  is  not 
looking  into  how  many  people  would 
have  died  if  pepper  spray  were  not 
being  used." 

While  OC  spray  itself  may  not  be 
lethal,  the  ACLU  warns  that  the  spray 
could  have  deadly  consequences  when 
used  on  suspects  who  are  high  on  drugs, 
especially  if  they  are  restrained  in  a 
manner  that  restricts  breathing.  The 
ACLU  also  concluded  that  OC  spray 
was  not  effective  on  drugged  suspects. 

"There  is  clear  evidence  that  pep- 
per spray  is  unlikely  to  work  on  people 
who  are  high  on  drugs  and  in  psychiat- 
ric crisis  and  there  is  clear  evidence 
pepper  spray  poses  serious  risks  if  it  is 
used  on  people  with  respiratory  dis- 
ease, especially  asthma,"  the  ACLU 
report  stated. 

Using  OC  spray  is  particularly 
hazardous  in  combination  with  a re- 
straint that  restricts  a suspect’s  breath- 
ing, the  ACLU  found.  Positional  as- 
phyxia, a form  of  suffocation,  occurred 


in  three  of  the  OC  spray-related  deaths, 
including  Williams. 

According  to  an  article  cited  in  the 
San  Francisco  Police  Department  re- 
port to  a police  commission  after  the 
Williams  incident,  positional  asyhyxia 
"occurs  when  the  position  of  the  Ixidy 
interferes  with  respiration." 

The  report  adds  that  there  are  con- 
tributing factors  which  account  for  the 
“inability  of  the  victim  to  move  him  or 
herself  from  the  ultimately  fatal  posi- 
tion." Those  factors  include  drug  use. 
intoxication,  illness,  injury,  physical 
disability  and  restraint  or  entrapment. 

Positional  asphyxia  was  determined 
to  be  the  cause  of  1 8 in<ustody  deaths 
that  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police  examined  in  a reptm 
for  the  National  Institute  of  Justice. 
(See  LEN.  Apnl  30.  1994.)  The  lACP 
collected  and  analyzed  data  about  OC- 
relaied  deaths  that  occurred  between 
August  1990  and  December  1993. 

The  lACP's  review  began  after  a 
medical  examiner,  in  July  1993,  deter- 
mined that  the  death  of  a North  Caro- 
lina suspect  was  "precipitated"  by  the 
OC  spray  used  by  police  to  subdue 
him.  That  finding  sparked  concern  within 
many  law  enforcement  agencies  about 
the  safety  of  the  spray,  and  some  stopped 
using  it.  (See  LEN,  Oct.  15,  1993, 
July/August  1993;  May  15,  1993.) 

“Excited  delirium"  has  been  cited 
as  another  condition  that  may  be  ag- 
gravated when  a suspect  is  restrained 
so  that  breathing  is  restricted-  In  the 
aftermath  of  the  Williams  case,  a San 
Francisco  fact-finding  panel  discussed 
the  condition  it  its  report  to  the  Police 
Commission. 

The  report  said  the  syndrome  can 
be  produced  by  a number  of  different 
drugs,  but  most  of  the  cases  reported 
recently  have  been  linked  to  cocaine 


users  Tracing  the  earliest  cases  o1 
c(K*ainc-rdated  excited  delirium,  the 
report  found  that  most  victmvs  were 
gnissly  psychotic  and  violently  agi 
tated 

This  pha.se  la.sted  anywhere  from 
one  to  two  hours  Then,  “lor  whatever 
reason,  agitation  ceases,  the  patients 
become  quiet,  then  die 

The  number  of  times  a suspect  shixiltl 
be  sprayed  is  another  focus  ol  debate 
In  its  report,  the  ACLU  said  that  l)e 
fense  Technology  Corp.  of  Amcnca. 
the  major  supplier  ot  pepper  spray 
products  in  Cahtomia,  circulated  an 
miemal  research  proposal  cautioning 
police  against  more  than  a single  one' 
second  burst  of  (X’  spray  More  than 
that,  the  manufacturer  warned,  "obvi- 
ously would  be  an  overexposure  which 
may  cause  added  health  risks  " 

In  the  Williams  ca.se.  according  to 
a memo  obtained  by  The  San  Fran- 
cisco Chronicle,  police  sprayed  him  at 
lea-st  three  limes.  Though  Tcliano,  the 
Attorney  General's  spokesman,  ac- 
knowledged that  manufacturers  rcc 
ommend  "a  onc-sccond  single  burst." 
he  said  his  office  “dcK*sn't  have  the 
jurisdiction  to  create  such  regulations 
for  local  law  enforcement  agencies." 

Responding  to  the  Williams  inci- 
dent. the  fact-finding  committee  made 
several  rccommcndaiioas  m hope  of 
preventing  further  (X'-rclatcd  death.s. 
These  include  washing  the  eyes  of 
suspects  as  soon  as  possible  at  the 
scene  and  reexamining  the  depunment’s 
general  order  on  the  use  of  force 

The  committee  wrote  that  the  usc- 
of-forcc  policy  should  restnet  restraint 
after  pepper  spray  use.  have  two  offi- 
cers transport  all  pepper-sprayed  sus- 
pects and  mandate  full-time  observa- 
tion of  exposed  subjects  until  the  ef- 
fects of  the  OC  spray  dissipate 
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Gender  benders: 

Sex-harassment  woes  shake  3 agencies 


While  law  enforcement  agencies 
have  made  gains  in  addressing  the 
problems  of  sexual  harassment  and 
gender-based  discrimination  within  the 
ranks,  a handful  of  recent  cases  brought 
by  female  officers  provide  evidence  to 
suggest  that  the  problem  persists. 

In  Texas  last  month,  a board  of 
inquiry  mled  that  Cheryl  Steadman, 
who  was  one  of  the  first  women  ever  to 
join  the  elite  Texas  Rangers,  was  not 
mistreated  before,  during  or  after  a 
March  1994  retreat  at  which,  she 
claimed,  drunken  male  colleagues 
engaged  in  crude  behavior. 

Steadman.  34,  who  quit  the  172- 
ycar-old  crime-fighting  force  after  the 


retreat,  “was  not  the  victim  of  harass- 
ment, discrimination  or  [a]  hostile 
environment  that  prevented  hw  ftom 
succeeding"  in  the  agency,  the  three- 
member,  all-male  Public  Safety  Com- 
mission ruled  on  July  1 1 . 

An  earlier  internal  investigation  by 
the  Texas  Rangers  had  found  little  to 
substantiate  Steadman’s  claims  that 
she  endured  discrimination,  retaliation 
and  daily  reminders  that  women  were- 
n’t welcofne  on  the  103-officer  force. 
Steadman,  who  walked  out  of  a PSC 
hearing  July  10  after  hearing  the  testi- 
mony of  just  one  witness,  said  she  fell 
the  commission  had  already  decided  in 
favor  of  the  Rangers,  and  that  she 
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Every  Phi  la.  cop  gets 

taste  of  harassment 


Over  time,  every  member  of  the 
Philadelphia  Police  Department  — 
ftom  Commis-sioner  Richard  Neal 
down  to  the  newest  patrol  officer — 
will  undergo  acomjxehensivc  train- 
ing program  that  will  give  them  a 
firsthand  exposure  to  the  sexual  and 
racial  harassment  that  the  agency  is 
eager  to  eliminate. 

The  program  began  June  7,  with 
about  25  of  the  department’s  top 
brass  in  attendance,  including 
Commissioner  Richard  Neal,  The 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  reported.  The 
training  is  designed  to  help  supervi- 
sors and  officers  refrain  from  inap- 
ptt^ate  behavior,  making  unwanted 
advances  to  co-workers,  and  using 
words  and  phrases  that  arc  ofrensivc 
to  women  and  other  groups. 

The  training  is  part  of  a larger 
effort  to  eliminate  sexism  and  ra- 
cism from  the  department,  said  Neal. 
“Wc  want  to  ensure  that  the 
workplace  is  free  of  discrimination, 
and  free  of  remarks  that  might  be 
uncomfortable  to  anyone."  he  said. 

The  program  comes  amid  recent 
lawsuits  and  disciplinary  actions 
mvolving  officers  who  allegedly  used 
racial  and  sexual  epithets  in  the  course 
of  their  duties.  An  ongoing  Federal 
lawsuit  seeking  $500,000  in  dam- 
ages was  filed  by  former  Police 
Officer  Mark  Goldberg,  who  alleges 
that  a superviRor  called  him  a "kike" 
and  a "Jew  boy."  And  recently,  a 
sergeant  was  temporarily  transferred 
after  residents  of  the  15th  District 
con^lained  he  made  a racial  slur  at 
the  scene  of  a shooting.  The  depan- 
mem  is  investigating  the  charge. 

The  first  day  of  the  training  fo- 
cused on  inappropriate  behavior  in 
the  workplace,  which,  for  many  of 
those  in  attendance,  is  the  street. 
"There  is  a gray,  fuzzy  area,"  said 
Annette  Creroo,  an  instruacM’  frxim 
Cremo  & Associates,  which  devised 
the  training.  "When  does  that  look 
become  a leer?" 

Cremo  directed  attendees  to  pair 
off  and  eye  each  other  In  much  the 
way  constiucticHi  workos  might  ogle 
female  passers-by.  “Are  you  nerv- 
ous doing  this?"  she  said,  as  the 
men  spent  a minute  doing  their  best 
to  size  each  other  up.  “How  about 
your  partner?  Are  they  uncomfort- 
^e?  Arc  they  sweating?" 

I “C^  oh,  1 think  something’s 
happening  here?"  one  command^' 
1 quipped 


But  instances  of  ofthanded  humor 
aside,  (he  session  was  a serious, 
ftvused  attempt  to  address  a prob- 
lem that  is  widesfxead,  not  only  in 
law  enforcement  agencies,  but  in 
many  profe.vsions,  particularly  in 
those  where  women  have  only  just 
begun  to  make  stiides. 

“We  harass  other  people  because 
wedon’t  feel  good  about  ourselves," 
explained  Bdnjamin  Brooks,  a for- 
mer Pennsylvania  State  Police  cap- 
tain who  is  a consultant  to  busi- 
nesses on  affirmative  action  po- 
grams.  "Evety  one  of  us  has  buttons 
on  our  forehead.  And  when  somc- 
b(xly  pushes  those  buttons,  we  react" 

To  illustrate  his  point.  Brooks 
sounded  off  a litany  of  clearly  inap- 
propriate behaviors.  Among  them; 
referring  to  women  as  girls;  using 
terms  like  "doll."  “honey"  and 
“sweetie";  asking  about  sexual 
faniasic.s  or  preferences;  making 
kissing  sounds  or  smacking  Ups; 
making  sexuid  jokes;  spreading  lies 
or  rumors,  and  rubbing,  hugging, 
kissing,  patting  or  stroking. 

Brooks  also  added  staring,  tell- 
ing jokes  and  "hanging  around 
somebody"  to  the  list  of  no-no’s. 

Commanders  asked  about  sev- 
eral scenmios  that  could  result  in  an 
accusation  of  sexual  harassment  by 
female  colleagues.  They  wondered 
whether  criticism  of  a female  offi- 
cer’s poor  performance  might  result 
in  such  an  accusauon.  They  asked 
how  (hey  could  persuade  victims  of 
sexual  harassment  that  they  really 
wanted  to  help  them  and  convince 
them  they  wouldn’t  automatically 
take  a male  harasser's  side. 

Commanders  also  expressed 
concern  about  what  Brooks  termed 
the  “Zap  Zone."  the  fine  line  that 
deUneates  professional  camraderie 
from  sexud  harassment.  Supervi- 
s(»s  are  chwged  with  defining  that 
zone  among  their  eipdoyees.  Brooks 
said,  and  are  also  responsible  for 
respecting  it  themselves. 

Other  topics  included  the  tradi- 
tional resistance  exhibited  by  old- 
guard  police  employees  against  new 
directives  and  programs,  but  Neal 
said  the  departmmt  would  do  what- 
ever was  necessary  to  ensure  that  it 
rid  itself  of  sexual  and  racial  harass- 
ment. “This  is  an  important  issue," 
he  said.  “It's  important  to  us  as 
commanders,  arxl  it’s  imp(»tant  to 
our  subordinates." 


■'We're  not  going  to  toler- 
ate insensitivity,  abuse  or 
discrimination.  But  we're 
not  going  to  have  trivial 
incidents  blown  out  of  pro- 
portion by  innuendo." 

hoped  the  issue  will  be  resolved  in  a 
“real  court." 

“We’re  not  going  to  tolerate  insen- 
sitivity. abuse  or  discrimination,"  said 
Ronald  Krist,  a commissioner  who 
pushed  the  agency  to  admit  women, 
“But  by  the  same  token,  we’re  not 
going  to  have  trivial  incidents  blown 
out  of  proportion  by  innuendo," 

Steadman  said  she  was  required  to 
anend  an  evening  retreat  with  23  male 
colleagues,  and  charged  the  men  made 
her  feel  unwelcome  by  leaving  open  a 
bathroom  door  as  they  used  the  facili- 
ties, cursing  and  reading  a lewd  poem 
within  her  earshot.  She  was  told  to  do 
"women’s  work"  such  as  preparing 
ftxxl,  and  was  criticized  for  wearing  a 
dress  iasiead  of  the  Western-style  casual 
clothes  worn  by  her  male  colleagues. 
She  also  charged  that  supervisors  werai’i 
supportive  of  women  and  made  dis- 
paraging remarks  about  them. 

Steadman  and  another  woman,  Marie 
Garcia,  were  the  first  women  ever  hired 
as  Texas  Rangers  in  July  1993.  An- 
other female  candidate.  Lisa  Shep- 
pard, turned  down  a ranger  job  last 
year  after  learning  that  she  would  be 
assigned  to  an  administrative  job  at 
headquarters  instead  of  being  assigned 
to  the  field.  She  has  charged  the  agency 
with  sex  discrimination.  Meanwhile. 
Steadman  has  returned  to  the  state 
Department  of  Public  Safety’s  motor- 
vehicle  facility  in  Houston. 

In  another  case  unrelated  to  Stead- 
man’s claims,  records  obtained  by  The 
Associated  Press  revealed  dial  two  Texas 
Rangers  were  reprimanded  last  year 
for  making  racial  and  sexual  sluts  against 
Sgt.  Christine  Nix,  who  is  black.  The 
records,  which  the  news  agency  ob- 
tained one  day  after  the  PSC’s  ruling  in 
the  Steadman  case,  showed  that  Sgt. 
Matt  Cawthon,  of  Waco,  and  Jim 
Denman,  of  Garland,  were  suspended 
with  pay  for  more  than  four  months 
during  the  investigation  and  then  placed 
on  six  months  probation  for  remarks 
made  about  Nix. 

Prior  to  blowing  women  to  join, 
the  Rangers  had  come  under  fire  for 
(he  lack  of  women  and  minorities  in  its 
ranks.  Its  first  black  officer  was  hired 
just  eight  years  ago;  four  more  have 
joined  since  then.  The  force  also  in- 
cludes 10  Latinos,  one  Asian,  one  white 


woman  and  one  black  woman. 

Capital  Offense 

In  Washington,  D.C.,  Police  Chief 
Fred  Thomas  is  considering  wh^er 
to  fire  a male  lieutenant  for  sexual 
harassment  after  a complaint  filed 
against  him  by  a female  sergeant  was 
sustained  by  the  agency’s  Office  of 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity. 

Sixth  District  Lieut.  Ronnie  Foye 
grabbed  Sgt.  Cathy  Lanier’s  ponytail 
and  remarked  on  her  “nice  hair"  and 
“pretty  brown  eyes,"  then  turned  to 
another  sogeant  and  asked  him  whether 
he  “ever  grabbed  a woman’s  hair  like 
that  when  you’re  having  sex,"  accord- 
ing to  a department  report  on  the  inci- 
dent. 

Police  officials  told  The  Washing- 
ton Post  the  case  is  believed  to  be  the 
first  time  a District  police  officer  has 
faced  termination  for  sexual  harass- 
ment. 

Lanier  and  Lena  V.  Ji^inson,  a master 
patrol  officer  in  the  Sixth  District, 
filed  suit  May  31  in  D.C.  Superior 
Court  alleging  that  their  civil  rights 
were  violated  when  they  were  sub- 
jected to  sexual  harassment  by  Foye. 
Also  named  as  as  a defendant  is  Dep- 
uty Chief  Charles  R.  Bacon,  commander 
of  the  Patrol  Division,  whom  was 
charged  with  failing  to  stop  the  lieu- 
tenant ftom  harassing  the  women.  , 

Foye  told  The  Post  that  he  made  a 
comment  about  sex  but  did  not  touch 
Lanier’s  hair.  He  said  he  has  a propen- 
sity to  "joke"  with  women  co-work- 
ers and  “sometimes  that  is  misinter- 
preted." His  attorney,  James  Pressler, 
called  the  accusations  “weak"  and 
said  he  believes  Foye  will  be  vindi- 
cated in  an  administrative  review  of 
the  case. 

Although  Thomas,  who  is  retiring, 
said  that  ending  sexual  harassment 
would  be  a top  priority  of  his  admini- 
stration. some  officers  told  The  Post 
that  (he  department  drags  its  heels  on 
such  complaints,  causing  delays  in 
proceedings  that  fhistrate  accusers  and 
make  it  less  likely  that  others  will 
report  similar  inappropriate  behaivors. 

“The  credibility  of  the  department 
and  its  sexual  harassment  prevention 
program  rests  on  the  kinds  of  punish- 
ment it  metes  out  and  doing  it  in  a 
timely  manner,”  said  Insp.  Maralyn 
Hershey,  a former  acting  director  of 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Office.  “In  an  egregrious  case,  the 
hammer  has  got  to  fall  — and  it’s  got 
to  fall  hard  — to  send  a message.” 

About  20  sexu^  harassment  com- 
plaints were  filed  with  the  office  be- 
tween 1990  and  1994,  the  year  the 
largest  number  of  complaints — seven 
— were  filed.  In  that  time,  one  com- 


plaint was  sustained  involving  an  In- 
telligence EHvision  detective  accused 
of  sexually  harassing  a female  detec- 
tive in  the  same  unit.  The  detective 
wasn’t  disciplined  because  the  depart- 
ment failed  to  take  action  within  the 
required  45  days  of  the  finding. 

The  relatively  few  complaints  filed 
in  a force  with  about  1,000  women 
shows  that  many  fear  reprisals  or  other 
on-the-job  reverberations,  sources  told 
the  newspaper.  "Most  of  the  women 
feel  that  going  to  tiie  [Office  of  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity]  to  complain 
is  like  going  to  a friend  of  the  officer," 
said  Lieut.  Gail  Brevard,  chairwoman 
of  the  Mid-Atlantic  Association  of 
Women  in  Law  Enforcement.  “They 
don’t  feel  that  the  Police  Department 
will  police  itself." 

If  the  Suit  Fits 

Incidents  of  sexual  harassment  are 
the  primary  allegations  in  a sex-dis- 
crimination lawsuit  filed  in  June  by  a 
female  slate  narcotics  officer  in  Mon- 
tana, who  charges  she  was  wrongly 
fired  by  state  Justice  Department  offi- 
cials because  of  her  objections  to  the 
behavior. 

Julane  Green,  who  formerly  was 
assigned  to  the  Missoula  office  of  the 
Montana  Narcotics  Investigation  Bu- 
reau, alleges  she  was  “the  object  of 
sexually  abusive  langugage,  the  brunt 
of  abrasive  jokes  and  actions,  was 
ostracized  or  made  to  endure  offensive 
and  insulting  behavior,  was  subjected 
to  hostile  surveillance  and  continuous 
criticism  and  was  treated  differently 
than  male  agents." 

Green,  who  filed  and  won  another 
sexual  discrimination  lawsuit  when  she 
worked  as  a Hamilton  police  officer  in 
the  late  1980s,  was  hired  to  work  for 
the  Montana  Criminal  Investigation 
Bureau  in  1989.  She  was  transferred  to 
the  Missoula  post  in  1990. 

The  lawsuit,  which  was  filed  in 
Missoula  District  Court,  alleges  that 
during  her  employment,  she  “became 
aware  that  some  male  workers  were 
hostile. ..that  there  was  a pattern  of 
discriminatory  bias  toward  women, 
including  male  co-workers  making 
abusive  and  derogatory  comments  about 
women,  posting  offensive  sexual  ma- 
terial in  the  workplace,  and  other  such 
conduct." 

Green  endured  the  conduct  “in  wder 
to  get  along,"  according  to  the  law- 
suit, “but  such  behavior  was  unwel- 
come." She  complained  to  supervi- 
sors and  filed  an  internal  complaint  in 
May  1992,  which  resulted  in  discipli- 
nary action  against  her,  including  sur- 
veillance "and  an  effort.. .to  build  a 
paper  trail  of  i^ogressive  discipline 
against  her." 


Oregon  SP  quiets  tempest 
over  ethics  code  for  troopers 


Continued  from  Page  1 

great  deal  of  miscommunication  about 

it." 

The  agency  code  was  devised  with 
the  help  of  the  Washington.  D.C.-based 
Police  Foundation,  which  was  brought 
in  to  shore  up  the  agency’s  image 
following  a 1992  sex  scandal  in  which 
two  on-duty,  uniformed  troopers  had 
sex  with  a woman  in  their  patrol  car. 
The  pair  were  fired  but  were  subse- 
quently reinstated  by  an  arbitrator — a 
decision  that  subjected  the  agency  to 


harsh  public  criticism. 

The  code  was  developed  to  “reaf- 
firm" the  high  standard  of  conduct  the 
agency  expects  of  its  officers,  Giusto 
said.  “When  you’re  hired,  you  under- 
stand our  expectations  of  officer  be- 
havior are  very  high.  But  just  like 
every  agency,  we  hire  people.  Wc  do 
our  best  to  screen  (hem  and  have  a 
solid  screening  process  in  place.  But 
just  like  any  other  agency,  peofic  change 
after  getting  hired." 

The  code  was  “massive  overkill  to 


correct  a very  minor  problem  in  the 
agency  that  occurred  several  years  ago 
and  hasn’t  occurred  since,"  Botwinis 
insisted,  referring  to  the  sex  scandal. 
“I  think  something  that  needs  to  be 
reiterated  is  that  just  becau^  our  people 
were  opposed  to  the  ethical  code  of 
conduct,  in  no  way  shape  or  form  did 
that  mean  they  don’t  agree  with  moral 
and  ethical  values.  They  absolutely 
believe  in  moral  and  ethical  Values.  It 
was  the  process  used  that  was  the 
problem." 
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Heavy  arWiery. 


Greater  use  of  handguns  in  crime  seen 


The  use  of  handguns  in  crime  has 
increased  significantiy  and  criminals 
pr^er  bigger  and  more  lethal  guns, 
according  to  statistics  released  recently 
by  the  Department  of  Justice. 

About  1.3  million  people  in  the 
United  States  faced  an  assailant  armed 
with  a firearm  during  1993,  according 
to  the  DoJ’s  Bureau  of  Justice  Statis- 
tics.  Eighty-six  percent  of  the  l.I  mil- 
lion victims  of  rape,  sexual  assault, 
robbery  and  aggravated  assault  faced 
handguns  in  their  attacks.  Firearms 
were  also  used  in  70  percent  of  the 
24,526  homicides  in  1993. 

The  report  is  based  on  information 
from  BJS’s  National  Crime  Victimi- 
zation Survey,  the  FBI's  Uraform  Crime 
Reports  and  files  maintained  by  the 
Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and  Fire- 
arms. 

Handguns  predominate  in  firearms 
crimes,  and  surveys  of  inmates  show 
that  they  prefer  concealable,  large- 
caliber  guns.  Research  also  showed 
that  the  handguns  used  by  felons  were 
similar  to  the  handguns  available  to 
the  general  public  except  that  the  crimi- 
nals jjreferred  more  powerful  guns. 

Law  enforcement  officers  killed  by 
firearms  other  than  their  own  guns 
were  kilUed  most  often  by  .38  caliber 
handguns.  Of  the  687  officers  killed  by 
firearms  between  1982  and  1993,  the 
report  said,  46.8  percent  were  killed 
with  .38  calibCT,  .357  Magnum  or  9nun. 
handguns.  17.2  percent  were  killed 
with  12-gauge  shotguns,  ,22  caliber 
handguns  or  .22  caliber  rifles. 


The  vast  majority 
of  victims  of 
murder,  rape, 
sexual  assault, 
robbery  and 
aggravated 
assault  in  1 993 
faced  handgun- 
toting  assailants. 

Juveniles  prefer  large  caliber,  high 
quality  handguns  at  an  even  higher  rate 
than  adult  offenders.  A 1991  study  that 
sampled  juvenile  inmates  found  that 
prior  to  their  confinement,  58  percent 
owned  a revolver,  usually  a .38  caliber 
or  .357  Magnunu  55  percent  owned  a 
semiautomatic  handgun,  usually  a 9mm. 
or  .45  caliber  gun;  5 1 percent  owned  a 
sawed-off  shogun  and  35  percent  owned 
a military-style  automatic  or  semi- 
automatic rifle. 

The  number  of  guns  available  to 
Americans  is  tremendous,  according 
to  the  ATF.  From  1899  to  1993,  the 
ATF  estimates  about  223  million  guns 
became  available  in  the  United  States, 
including  more  than  79  million  rifles 


and  77  million  handguns.  The  number 
of  guns  seized,  destroyed,  lost  or  inop- 
erative is  unknown. 

The  report  notes,  however,  that  most 
guns  in  the  U.S.  are  not  used  to  commit 
crimes. 

More  than  half  of  all  the  handguns 
manufactured  in  the  United  States  this 
century  are  20  years  old  or  less.  The 
BJS  estimates  that  more  than  40  mil- 
lion handguns  were  produced  domes- 
tically from  1973  to  1993. 

Since  more  than  80  percent  of  the 
guns  available  in  the  United  States  are 
manufactured  here,  the  Justice  De- 
partment maintains  that  domestic  gun 
production  is  a good  indicator  of  the 
guns  available  now. 

The  BJS  estimates  that  ftom  1973 
to  1993,  U.S.  manufacturers  produced 
6.6  million  .357  Magnum  revolvers; 


Continued  from  Page  1 
Carolina,  $l.f  million;  Utah,  $642,653, 
and  Vermont,  $1.9  million,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  is  receiving  $50,000  in  tech- 
nical assistance. 

“These  grants  will  help  make  the 
Brady  Bill  work,  but  they  do  so  much 
more,”  Attorney  General  Janet  Reno 
said  July  12.  “Complete,  accessible 
records  can  help  law  enforcement 
prevent  crimes  before  they  occur.  We 
are  a long  way  ftom  a national  system. 


6.5  million  .38  Special  revolvers;  5.4 
million  .22 -caliber  pistols;  5.3  million 
.22 -caliber  revolvers;  4.5  million  .25- 
caliber  pistols;  3.1  million  9mm.  pis- 
tols, 2.4  million  .38-caliber  pistols, 
2.2  million  .44  Magnum  revolvers,  1 .7 
million  .45-caliber  pistols  and  1.2 
million  .32-caliber  revolvers. 

The  report  also  showed  that  a shift 
in  the  type^  of  handguns  produced  in 
the  past  20  years,  ftom  manual  revolv- 
ers to  semi-automatic  pistols. 

Stolen  guns  are  a key  source  of 
weapons  for  criminals,  the  Justice 
Department  reported.  Studies  of  both 
adult  and  juvenile  offenders  show  that 
many  have  cither  stolen  a firearm  or 
kept,  sold  or  traded  a stolen  firearm 

One  study  showed  that  among 
inmates  who  possessed  a handgun.  9 
percent  had  obtained  it  through  theft 


but  today's  grants  help  get  us  there.” 
E)r.  Jan  Chaiken,  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics,  the  Justice 
Department  agency  that  administers 
the  grants,  added  that  the  awards  will 
"make  it  easier  to  keep  felons  from 
illegally  purchasing  firearms,  identify 
repeat  criminal  offenders  subject  to 
‘three  strikes’  laws,  prevent  sex  of- 
fenders from  working  with  children 
and  the  elderly,  and  avoid  the  pretrial 
release  of  offenders  who  pose  a danger 


and  28  percent  had  acquired  it  through 
drug  dealing  or  fencing.  Of  all  innuttes 
included  in  the  study.  10  percent  had 
stolen  at  least  one  gun.  and  1 1 percent 
had  sold  or  traded  stolen  guns. 

The  Victimization  Survey  indicates 
that  handguns  were  stolen  in  S3  per- 
cent of  the  thefts  ot  fircamvs.  Two 
million  theft  reports  m the  FBI’s  sitv 
len  gun  file  include  1 26  million  hand- 
guns, 470,000  rifles  and  356,(XX)  shot- 
guns. 

Tracking  the  number  of  stolen  autiv 
matic  weapons  is  made  easier  with  the 
National  Fireann.s  Act.  under  which 
all  automatic  weapons  must  be  regis- 
tered with  the  ATF.  Of  the  240,(XX) 
automatic  weapons  registered  with  the 
ATF  as  of  March  1995,  about  7.700 
machine  guns  and  submachine  guns 
were  reported  stolen. 


to  the  community." 

Justice  Department  officials  said 
the  states  receiving  awards  lust  month 
were  the  first  to  apply  tor  the  funds, 
which  are  available  to  every  state  that 
applies  for  them  this  year.  Slates  with 
no  automated  criminal  history  records 
that  have  been  designated  by  the  pro- 
gram as  “priority"  states  will  receive 
$1  million  in  supplemental  assistance 
so  they  can  nmve  faster  through  the 
automation  process. 


DoJ  grants  to  make  it  harder  for 
criminals  to  run  from  their  pasts 


2020  VISION 


Police  Leadership  in  the  21*^  Century 


The  Society  of  Police  Futurists  International 
present  their  1995  conference 

2020  VISION 

A LOOK  INTO  POLICE  LEADERSHIP 
IN  THE21s»  CENTURY 

October  1-4,  1995 

Hickory  Ridge  Conference  Centre  in  Lisle, 
Chicago’s  western  suburbs 

This  unique  learning  experience  will  enable  professionals  in 
criminology,  law  enforcement  and  education  to  look  into 
their  profession  25  years  into  the  future  in  the  year  2020. 

Hear  Keynote  Speaker: 

Dn  Lee  Broivny  Directory 
Office  of  National  Drug  Control  Policy 

For  free  information  and  registration  kit,  call  the 
Lisle  Convention  and  Visitor’s  Bureau  at 
1-800-733-9811  (toll  free). 

Register  before  July  15  to  receive  special 
discounts  and  travel  benefits. 
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Goodbody: 

Training  & educating  the  OOP  officer 


Community  Policing:  The  View  from  the  Sergeant's  Desk 

(Last  article  in  a series:) 


B)*'  William  L.  Goodbod.v 

Training  and  protes-sionaJism  arc  interwoven 
concepts.  A cursory  glance  at  the  occupations 
that  have  “professional"  status  (doctors,  teach- 
ers, lawyers,  nurses)  reveals  that  education  and 
training  are  strict  requirements  and  not  simply 
recommended  or  preferred.  These  key  elements 
of  professionalism  have  historically  been  miss- 
ing in  police  work.  Despite  numerous  calls  for 
increased  education  and  training  for  police  offi- 
cers. the  fact  remains  that  most  departments  ask 
only  that  a police  recruit  be  20  years  old  and  have 
a high  school  diploma.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that, 
historically,  police  academy  training  has  had 
little  credibility. 

Calls  lor  more  education  and  improved  train- 
ing for  police  officers  arc  once  again  being 
sounded.  This  renewed  interest  in  education  and 
training  is  a direct  consequence  of  the  higher 
professional  standards  demanded  by  a commu- 
nity policing  philosophy.  The  challenge  will  be 
to  mtive  from  the  present  stale  of  affairs  ■— 
minimal  requirements  — to  the  levels  of  educa- 
tion and  training  necessary  to  professionalize 
police  work.  When  one  reads  what  is  to  be  the 
new  role  and  function  of  a police  officer,  given  a 
community  policing  onenlaiion,  the  first  thought 
that  comes  to  mind  is  how  can  we  make  this 
trartsition.  Grounded  in  the  new  role  and  function 
of  the  police,  this  new  Job  description  suffers 
from  the  same  eclectic  and  unwieldy  tendencies. 

This  “new"  community  police  officer  has 
been  described  as  a .self-starting  innovator,  infor- 
mation proccs,sor.  community  organizer,  enme 
analyst,  couaselor,  street-comer  politician,  ar- 
resting officer,  .school  liaison,  and  community 


(William  L Goodbody.  Ph.D.,  is  a sergeani 
wilh  ihe  New  York  City  Police  Department.  He 
holds  a Ph.D.  in  sociology  from  Boston  College. 
Opinions  expressed  in  lhi.\  article  are  those  of  the 
author  and  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  views  of 
Ihe  NYPD.I 


leader,  Add  to  this  the  need  to  be  proficient  in 
public  speaking  and  communication  skills,  con- 
flict resolution  and  negotiating,  problem-solv- 
ing, community  demographics,  a working  knowl- 
edge of  other  city  and  social  agencies  and.  fi- 
nally, a functional  knowledge  of  computers  and 
the  ability  to  type.  It  is  quite  a r6sum6.  While 
even  more  skills  can  be  extracted  from  the  litera- 
ture to  add  to  this  Job  description,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  take  a step  back  and  consider  whether 
this  proposed  “super  cop"  is  stretching  things  a 
bit.  Some  of  the  skills  mentioned  above  are,  in 
full  or  in  part,  possessed  by  police  departments  in 
the  form  of  specialized  officers  or  uruts.  Decreas- 
ing the  reliance  on  the  police  officer  or  unit  that 
specializes  in  one  area  is  a goal  of  community 
policing  — and  runs  aiunter  to  the  historic  trend 
toward  increased  reliance  on  specialization  that 
we  have  seen  in  other  professions.  While  the 
community  police  officer  will  be  a broad-based 
general  practitioner,  it  is  also  true  that  complex- 
ity breeds  specialization,  and  specialists  will 
remain  a part  of  modem  policing.  In  any  event, 
training  everyone  in  the  organization  for  this  new 
community-onented  way  of  policing  is  critical  to 
its  success.  Even  the  specialist  will  have  to  adjust 
to  the  changing  nature  of  how  they  now  support 
the  patrol  function. 

It  is  unrealistic  to  believe  that  police  depart- 
ments will  suddenly  be  able  to  recruit  people  who 
possess  the  skills  needed  to  be  community  police 
officcra.  Many  researchers  have  called  for  a 
college  requirement  for  policing  as  a way  to 
begin  professionalizing  the  rank  and  file.  Requir- 
ing a college  degree,  and  encouraging  it  for 
current  members  of  the  service,  is  a good  starting 
point.  Perhaps  one  way  to  accomplish  this  goal 
would  be  to  encourage  a community  college 


system,  currently  required  in  some  states,  where 
people  interested  in  law  enforcement  could  earn 
the  certification  required  by  the  police  profession 
(where  such  certification  is  in  fact  required). 
Working  closely  with  police  departments,  com- 
munity colleges  could  offer  the  type  of  courses 
that  lay  the  foundation  for  the  training  that  will 
take  place  at  the  police  academy.  Because  com- 
munity colleges  tend  to  be  more  affordable  and 
accessible,  people  from  diverse  ethnic  and  racial 


backgrounds  could  be  encouraged  to  enroll.  In 
addition  to  providing  the  core  curriculum  associ- 
ated with  higher  education,  the  program  could  be 
tailored  to  meet  the  needs  of  problem-solving 
and  community  policing.  By  making  education  a 
necessary  part  of  career  advancement,  which 
most  professions  do,  police  departments  can 
encourage  in-service  officers  to  complete  degree 
requirements. 

Establishing  some  minimum  qualifications 
for  police  work  is  long  overdue.  Requiring  a two- 
year  degree  in  criminal  justice  from  a certified 
community  college  program  would  be  a reason- 
able place  to  begin.  A two-year  degree  require- 
ment will  increase  the  probability  that  those  who 
enter  the  police  academy  are  motivated  to  be 
police  officers.  Currently,  as  with  other  profes- 


sions, there  are  requirements  and  standards  one 
must  meet  in  order  to  be  considered  for  a place  in 
the  academy.  In  theory,  this  should  elevate  the 
occupational  status  of  policing  and,  consequently, 
result  in  a larger  pool  of  qualified  applicants.  At 
the  community  college  level,  the  competition  to 
be  accepted  into,  and  complete,  a nursing  pro- 
gram is  fierce.  Qualifications  and  standards  will 
separate  the  motivated  from  the  rest  long  before 
the  entrance  exam  is  even  offered.  Those  who  are 
so  inspired  will  do  what  they  must  in  order  to 
work  in  the  police  profession.  Most  of  the  others 
will  simply  go  elsewhere. 

With  respect  to  police  academy  training,  and 
the  question  of  whether  to  revamp  it,  we  must 


first  consider  whether  a change  in  content  is  the 
sole  answer  to  why  traditional  police  academy 
training  has  been  such  a conspicuous  failure. 
Much  of  the  sociological  literature  concerning 
work  and  occupations  offers  good  news  for  po- 
lice departments,  arguing  that  most  profession- 
als learn  their  trades  in  practice  and  not  in  the 
classroom.  Police  work  is  a highly  interactive, 
“hands  on"  occupation  that  lends  itself  to  more 
interactive  training  philosophies.  The  future  of 
police  training  will  have  to  go  far  beyond  the 
traditional  classroom  approach,  especially  if 
community  policing  is  to  succeed. 

Police  training  is  actually  a very  complicated 
process.  While  the  academy  concentrates  on 
more  academic  subjects,  or  at  least  treats  them 
that  way.  recruits  are  being  socialized  into  an 
occupation  whose  subculture  is  synonymous  with 
being  "a  way  of  life."  Much  of  the  police 
ethnographical  literature  focuses  on  patrol  work 
as  the  primary  agent  of  the  socialization  process. 
It  is  often  a rite  of  passage  to  dismiss  everything 
one  has  learned  at  the  police  academy.  Anyone 
who  is  serious  about  reforming  policing,  or  intro- 
ducing a new  policing  philosophy,  would  do  well 
to  take  the  importance  of  the  subculture  into 
consideration.  In  many  occupations,  reform  is  a 
management  decision  that  entails  retraining  or 
redirecting  workers.  In  police  work,  reform  must 
be  “sold"  to  a workforce  that  has  a strong 
emotional  investment  in  who  they  are,  and  how 
they  perceive  their  role. 

Learning  the  Art  of  Policing 

The  fact  that  police  officers  learn  their  craft  in 
practice  will  actually  prove  propitious  for  depart- 
ments making  the  transition  to  community  polic- 
ing. It  means  that  training  can  be  based  both  in  the 
field  and  in  the  classroom.  The  professional 
training  literature  is  organized  around  a debate, 
often  called  the  “Merton  vs.  Becker"  debate, 
that  concerns  whether  professionals  are  inducted 
into  a profession  (classroom)  or  react  to  their 
immediate  situation  (field-based).  While  the 
reaction  (field-based)  approach  does  not  deny 
that  knowledge  and  skills  are  learned  in  class- 
room settings,  proponents  argue  that  behavior 
and  attitudes  are  learned  through  role  relation- 
Continued  on  Page  10 
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"Qualifications  and  standards  will  separate  the  moti- 
vated from  the  rest  long  before  the  entrance  exam  is 
even  offered.  Those  who  are  so  inspired  will  do  what 
they  must  in  order  to  work  in  the  police  profession. 
Most  of  the  others  will  simply  go  elsewhere." 
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Policing  beyond  borders 

U.S.  keeps  a mid-sized  police  force  worth  of  personnel  on  overseas  duty 


The  long  arm  of  the  law  is  getting  longer. 

That  conclusion  comes  from  a survey  taken  earlier  this 
year  by  the  U,S,  Stale  Department  on  the  number  of  Ameri- 
■ can  law  enforcement  persormel  assigned  to  overseas  duty. 


BURDEN'S  BEAT 

By  Ordway  P.  Burden 


The  total  number  — 1 ,649  — would  make  up  a medium-size 
police  agency  in  this  country. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
deploys  the  greatest  number — 499 — in  50  countries  around 
the  world.  Most,  obviously,  are  working  on  drug  investiga- 
tions. The  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service,  Customs 
Service  and  the  Coast  Guard  are  all  in  the  300-plus  range  for 
personnel  working  in  other  countries. 

The  FBI  is  in  fifth  place,  with  121  employees  in  26  offices 
overseas,  including  one  opened  last  year  in  Moscow.  The 
FEPs  number  is  likely  to  grow  because  last  spring  it  opened 
an  international  police  training  academy  in  Budapest, 
Hungary.  [See  LEN,  April  30,  1995.]  The  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  may  also  get  into  crime-fighting  overseas  now 
that  the  end  of  the  cold  war  has  diminished  its  traditional 


V 


functions. 

The  military  has  had  a hand  in  some  anti-crime  work,  loo. 
particularly  in  drug  cases.  FBI  Director  Louis  J.  Freeh  told 
Congress  in  March  that  460  military  personnel  had  worked 
on  135  drug  investigations  and  that  military  aircraft  and  radar 
equipment  has  been  used  to  track  drug  shipments  coming  to 
the  U.S.  from  South  America. 

The  new  training  academy  in  Budapest  graduated  its  first 
class  in  June.  The  class  comprised  police  officers  from 
Hungary,  the  Czech  Republic,  Slovakia  and  other  former 
Eastern  Block  nations  who  underwent  training  modeled  on 
that  given  at  the  FBI  Academy  in  Quantico,  Va.  Th^ 
completed  eight  weeks  of  instruction  given  by  agents  from 
American  and  European  law  enforcement  agencies.  The  aim 
is  to  leach  police  middle  managers  in  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  former  Soviet  republics  management 
techniques,  criminal  detection,  and  how  laws  are  applied  in 
democracies. 

The  training  center  is  housed  in  a former  police  academy 
in  Budapest.  It  is  financed  by  the  State  Department  and  the 
FBI.  In  justifying  the  creation  of  the  center,  Freeh  told  The 
New  York  Times  that  there  is  a need  for  "a  centrally  located 
school  where  we  can  develop  a network  of  police  partners  in 
countries  where  we  do  not  now  have  those  relationships.  The 


first  graduating  class  was  small  compared  with  the  classes  at 
the  FBI  Academy.  But,  said  FBI  spokesman  Rex  Tomb,  “It  was 
historic,  and  my  guess  is  it  will  grow  in  time." 

Our  overseas  crime-fighting  effort  comes  in  response  to  an 
increase  in  global  crime  — narcotics  trafficking,  international 
terrorism,  smuggling  of  illegal  immigrants,  arms  smuggling, 
corruption,  fi^ud,  the  potential  for  theft  and  sale  of  nuclear 
materials,  money  laundering,  and  a host  of  other  criminal  acts. 
U.S.  law  enforcement  agents  are,  for  example,  working  on  ter- 
rorism cases  in  the  Middle  East,  the  Philippines  and  Pakistan 
because  American  citizens  have  been  victims.  In  Mexico  and 


South  America,  our  personnel  are  conducting  joint  anti-drug 
operations  with  local  police. 

There  is  a bit  of  good  news  on  the  international  front: 
overall  crime  in  Russia  appears  to  be  decreasing.  After  soaring 
four-fold  from  1988  to  1992,  Russia's  crime  totals  last  year 
dropped  by  6 percent,  according  to  police  there.  But  it's  a good 
news/bad  news  story,  because  the  murder  rate  continues  to  soar 
even  as  the  number  of  rapes  and  assaults  declined.  Thefts 
■ dropped  by  17  percent  and  robberies  by  19  percent. 

Organized  crime  is  thriving  in  Russia  and  is  being  exported 
to  other  countries,  including  the  U.S.  The  rising  murder  rate  is 
attributed  largely  to  organized  crime  gang  shootouts  and 
contract  killings  of  businessmen.  The  Interior  Ministry  reports 
much  economic  crime  with  which  the  police  are  ill-equipped  to 
deal.  Such  white-collar  crimes  as  fraud  and  money-laundering 


were  impossible  in  the  old  Soviet  Union,  and  so  veteran 
police  officers  lack  the  training  and  equipment,  such  as 
computers,  to  handle  them. 

Another  problem  is  scams  that  arc  not  covered  by  existing 
laws.  Anyone  can  reguster  a.s  a bank,  for  example,  and  solicit 
deposits.  In  Moscow  alone,  at  least  70  fake  banks  have 
promised  high  interest  rates  to  bring  in  money  and  then  have 
disappeared.  Credit  cards  have  started  to  appear  among  the 
newly  rich  entrepreneurs,  and  so  credit  cord  frauds  have 
plagued  the  police  as  well.  Although  the  Moscow  police 
don't  have  nearly  the  problem  with  drug  ca.ses  that  U.S. 

police  do.  there  is  a growing 
sale  of  opium  from  central 
Asia.  Dealers  sell  raw  opium 
in  half-gram  chunks  called 
''cheLs”  for  25.000  rubles, 
or  about  $5.  A busy  dealer 
might  sell  10  ounces  a day 
and  gross  $2,500.  Drugs  and 
money  don't  change  hands 
on  the  spot.  Instead,  the 
buyer  hands  over  the  money 
and  is  told  where  to  find  the 
chet  — usually  in  some  txld 
place  like  taped  underneath 
the  handset  in  a public 
telephone  btxith. 

Before  the  di.ssoiution  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  the 
uniformed  police,  or  militiu, 
were  feared  and  respected,  if 
only  because  they  had  un- 
common powers  by  Western 
standards.  No  longer.  Today  the  public  secs  the  militia  as 
corrupt  and  incompetent.  Police  stations  in  Moscow  are 
inadequately  furnished;  in  a typical  station,  there  might  be 
1 80  officers  assigned  and  one  computer  on  the  premises 
Experienced  officers  of  the  rank  of  captain  are  paid  $120  a 
month,  about  one-tenth  of  what  they  could  cum  as  body- 
guards for  the  newly  rich.  Only  the  truly  dedicated  stay  on 
the  job. 

(Ordway  P.  Burden  is  president  of  the  taw  Enforcement 
Assistance  Foundation  and  chairman  of  the  National  Law 
Enforcement  Council.  He  welcomes  correspondence  to  his 
office  at  24  Wyndham  Court,  Nanuet,  NY  10954-3845. 
Seymour  F.  Malkin,  the  executive  director  of  LEAF,  assisted 
in  the  preparation  of  this  article.) 
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14 
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Totals: 

Source:  U.S.  State  Department 

1,649 
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Rough  road  ahead: 

Mass.  Legislature  to  tackle  road  details 


Continued  from  Page  1 
on  police  road  details  in  the  other  49 
states.  As  of  mid-July,  Jajuga,  a for- 
mer State  Police  lieutenant  who  re- 
tired with  21  years  of  service,  had 
received  35  responses,  according  to 
his  spokesman,  Kevin  O’Leary.  Jajuga 
plans  to  compile  a report  on  his  find- 
ings, which  will  include  analyses  on 
the  number  of  accidents  at  sites  that 
had  police  or  flaggers  in  place. 

O'Leary  hinted  that  the  report  will 
contain  “some  startling  numbers"  when 
it  is  released  in  September. 

Jajuga  “has  no  stance  on  it  right 
now,”  said  O'Leary.  "This  is  politi- 
cally risky  for  him.  Either  way  he  goes, 
he’s  not  going  to  be  a popular  man,  but 
he  wants  to  look  into  this  thoroughly 
and  find  out  what's  right  and  what’s 
wrong  about  it.” 

Regardless  of  what  happens  at  the 
state  level,  local  officials  are  moving 
ahead  with  their  own  reform  efforts, 
crafting  by-laws  and  cnlinanoes  to  curtail 
the  practice  and  allow  the  use  of  pri- 
vate flaggers  in  some  cases.  The  Town 
of  Halifax,  about  30  miles  southeast  of 
Boston,  approved  a measure  to  allow 
the  use  of  private  flaggers  in  some 
instances.  State  Attorney  General  Scott 
Harshbarger  is  cratducting  what  spokes- 


man Ed  Cafasso  called  a “routine 
review”  of  the  by-law  to  determine 
whether  proper  procedures  were  fol- 
lowed and  whether  it  violates  any  ex- 
isting state  or  Federal  statutes. 

Harshbarger  is  expected  to  com- 
plete the  review  sometime  this  month, 
Cafasso  told  LEN. 

In  Lowell,  a city  councilman’s  ef- 
fort to  reform  the  practice  met  with  a 
threat  from  police  union  officials  to 
file  a complaint  with  the  state  Labor 
Relations  Commission.  But  Matt 
Donahue,  A'ho  heads  a City  Ojuncil 
subcommittee  on  police  details,  is 
continuing  with  the  fact-finding  effort 
and  will  present  a report  on  his  find- 
ings to  the  Council  this  month.  The 
report,  he  told  LEN,  will  include  rec- 
ommendations on  possible  reforms. 

Donahue  said  he  was  motivated  to 
tackle  the  politically  touchy  issue 
because  of  the  estimated  $80  million 
to  $100  million  spent  in  the  sute  on 
police  road  details  each  year — mostly 
by  private  companies  or  irnlividuals. 
“In  Lowell,  we  paid  $1.2  million  for 
police  details — the  lion's  share  of  that 
is  for  roadside  construction  and  open- 
ing maithole  covers.  The  question  that 
obviously  comes  up  is  why?" 

Donahue  presided  over  a public 


hearing  on  the  issue  July  5 in  which  he 
learned  that  Lowell  police  receive  no 
training  in  traffic  control  duties  re- 
lated to  road  details.  “That  was  testi- 
fied to  by  our  chief  [Supt.  Edward 
Davis}.  There’s  a feeling  that  only 
police  are  qualified  [for  the  job},  but 
they're  not." 

Etonahue  added  that  the  city  is  li- 
able for  any  injuries  sustained  by  offi- 
cers working  on  off-duty  road  details. 

Lowell  police  Insp.  Bryan  McMa- 
hon, a 12-year  veteran  of  the  agency 
who  is  vice  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Police  Officers 
Local  382,  said  Donahue  backed  off 
fiom  his  initial  effort  to  go  ahead  with 
reforms,  after  the  city  solicitor  ruled 
the  council  had  no  authority  “to  inter- 
fere with  collective-bargaining  issues." 

“Our  position  is  that  this  is  a public 
safety  issue  and  a collective  bargain- 
ing issue,"  said  McMahon,  one  of 
several  IBPO  officials  attending  the 
July  5 hearing.  “We  have  a provision 
within  our  contract  that  only  perma- 
nent, ftill-tiine  Lowell  police  officers 
will  be  assigned  to  a number  of  areas 
deemed  by  the  Police  Superintendent 
to  [constitute]  a public  safety  issue." 

McMahon  reiterated  that  any  at- 
tempt by  the  Council  to  “interfere 


with  our  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment [will]  result  in  legal  action." 

The  position  taken  by  Local  382  is 
backed  by  the  national  IBPO,  said 
David  Bernard,  national  vice  president 
of  the  union.  He  contended  that  in 
recent  years,  police  officers  have  made 
concessions  to  budget-strapped  cities 
in  labor  contracts  negotiations. 

“The  unions  and  employers  have 
been  able  to  negotiate  increases  in 
detail  f^y  and  benefits  in  lieu  of  giving 
police  officers  a cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment because  they're  strapped  for 
money,"  he  said.  “It's  really  ironic 
that  you’ve  got  some  municipal  offi- 


cials slapping  that  whole  negotiating 
process  right  in  the  face  because  police 
made  concessions  for  increases  in  dOail 
benefits." 

Despite  those  arguments,  Donahue 
.said  he  remains  “skeptical”  of  police 
assertions  that  no  compromise  can  be 
reached.  "In  Lowell,  their  big  conten- 
tion was  that  they  gave  up  their  'super- 
holidays’  — triple-overtime  payments 
— anl  they  gave  that  up  in  exchange  for 
using  police  details  to  supplement  their 
income."  That  argument  means  that 
police  are  not  “guaranteed  one  job 
through  Civil  Service;  they're  guaran- 
teed two,"  Donahue  said. 
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Sculpting  the  officer  of  the  future: 


Continued  from  Page  8 
ships  in  the  field.  In  police  work,  wc 
must  add  to  this  that  the  values  and 
norms  that  govern  how  cops  ply  their 
trade  are  learned  through  the  subcul- 
ture and  often  transcend  the  formal  or- 
gamzation.  Virtually  every  police  eth- 
nography ever  written  has  completely 
focused  on  how  officers  learn  and 
practice  by  doing.  This  is  not  unusual. 
The  art  of  teaching,  like  police  work,  is 
learned  in  the  field.  For  most  profes- 
sions, and  specifically  police  officers, 
notes  Schon  (1987),  a major  obstacle 
to  academic  training  has  been  that 
“real-world  problems  arc  not  well- 
formed  structure.s  for  applying  theory 
and  techniques  derived  from  system- 
atic, scientific  knowledge.  They  are 
more  likely  to  be  messy,  indetermi- 
nate situatioas."  Police  work,  and 
particularly  community  policing,  in- 
corporates at  its  essence  a highly  inter- 
active situational  element  In  the  po- 
lice academy,  Schon  notes,  instructors 
struggle  to  explain  “non-logical  proc- 
esses — the  skillful  judgments,  deci- 
sions and  actioas  undertaken  sponta- 
neously without  being  able  to  state  the 
rules  or  procedures  followed." 

While  classroom-based  academy 
learning  has  an  important  role  in  po- 


to  rethink  academy  & field  training 
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lice  training,  the  preponderance  of 
evidence  indicates  that  training  should 
be  tailored  to  rcfieci  how  people  learn 
the  art  of  their  craft.  This  is  not  a call 
for  sacrificing  theory  and  content  for 
methods  in  police  training  It  was  Van 
Maancn  (1975)  who  pointed  out  that 
while  training  and  development  meth- 
odologies arc  useless  if  one  does  not 
have  a well-defined  theoretical  con- 
text in  which  to  apply  them,  this  con- 
struct must  be  juxtaposed  with  the  phi- 
losophy that  we  learn  what  we  do. 
"The  critical  context  of  any  learning 
experience,"  note  Postman  and  Wein- 
gartno-  (1969),  “is  the  methixJ  or  process 
through  which  learning  occurs.  It  is 
not  what  you  say  to  people  that  counts, 
it  is  what  you  have  them  do."  It  is  the 
latter  part  of  this  equation  that  has 
been  most  lacking  in  police  training. 

The  logical  conclusion  is  that  field 
practice  and  internships  should  be- 
come part  of  police  training.  TOs  is 
preferable  to  simply  trying  to  blue- 
print community  policing  into  exist- 
ing curriculums  and  training  practices. 
This  son  of  piecemeal,  path-of-least- 
resistance  strategy  will  only  serve  to 
separate  community  policing  from  the 
traditional  topics.  If  the  goal  is  to 
restructure  policing  from  a reactive  to 
a proactive  approach,  then  training 
will  have  to  reflect  this  change.  If 
professionals  learn  best  by  doing,  then 
it  stands  to  reason  that  doing  should  be 
part  of  the  training  process. 

Field  internships  are  common  among 
the  professions.  In  police  work,  a re- 
cruit’s field  internship  usually  follows 
formal  academy  training,  but  is  not 
connected  to  formal  training  in  any 
coherent  manner.  Most  field  trainers 
have  no  connection  to  the  academy. 
The  theory  here  is  that  recruits  must 
first  be  indoctrinated  into  formal  rules 
and  procedures  before  they  have  any 
significant  contact  with  the  peer  group, 
the  realities  of  patrol  work,  and  the 
subculture.  It  has  been  assumed  that 
all  those  sticky  indeterminate  real- 
world  situations,  ethical  considerations 
and  normative  dictates  of  the  subcul- 
ture were  beyond  the  realm  of  the 
police  academy.  Indoctrinate  first,  and 
hope  for  the  best.  This  approach  has 


failed  primarily  because  role  models 
and  referent  groups  are  critical  to  a 
young  officer’s  socialization.  The  danger 
here,  and  now  for  community  polic- 
ing. has  always  been  that  the  rookie 
cop  is  exposed  solely  to  the  occupa- 
tional orientations  of  a reference  group 
attached  to  specific  skills  and  types  of 
knowledge  that  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly incomplete  (Simpson,  1976).  Con- 
sistent with  the  continuance  of  an 
individual’s  work  habits,  even  in  a 
rapidly  changing  environment,  the 


have  a formal  academy  training  period 
followed  by  a field-training  program. 
The  combination  of  academy  and  field 
training  run  from  5 to  10  months,  with 
variations  on  either  end.  In  order  to  in- 
corporate the  training  necessary  for 
community  policing  and  problem-solv- 
ing, existing  time  frames  will  have  to 
be  rearranged.  Community  policing 
does  not  presuppose  that  existing  train- 
ing is  now  obsolete.  While  current 
procedures  will  have  to  be  modified, 
the  law.  firearms  and  tactics,  human 


"If  the  goal  is  to  restructure  policing  from  a 
reactive  to  a proactive  approach,  then  training 
will  have  to  reflect  this  change.  If  professionals 
learn  best  by  doing,  then  it  stands  to  reason  that 
doing  should  be  part  of  the  training  process." 


novice  officer  would  learn  the  skills 
and  habits  that  this  group  defines  as 
the  way  to  do  the  job."  The  persis- 
tence of  socialization  creates  prob- 
lems for  ocefipations  when  older  prac- 
titioners continue  to  use  obsolete  knowl- 
edge and  skills(Simpson,  1976).  With- 
out changing  the  formal  training  proc- 
ess, those  hoping  to  convert  policing  to 
a problem-solving  mode  are  facing  a 
never-ending  cycle  of  officeis  disposed 
to  occupational  orientations  that  are 
incongruous  with  the  changing  nature 
of  their  role.  Similar  arguments  can  be 
made  concerning  the  introduction  of 
human-relations  training  to  police  woric 
It  is  difficult  to  teach  human  relations, 
which  is  highly  interactive  and  con- 
text-dependent, in  a classroom  to  re- 
cruits who  have  little  experience  to 
draw  upon.  Having  some  insight  into 
family  disputes,  or  the  types  of  prob- 
lems officers  are  dealing  with  in  prac- 
tice. would  greatly  enhance  the  train- 
ing process.  Highly  interactive  and 
context-dependent  subject  matter  re- 
quires work  experience  and  innovative 
teaching  techniques  in  order  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  theory  and  practice. 


Police  Training:  A Proposal 
Most  police  departments  currently 
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relations  training,  and  other  topics  will 
remain  cogent  to  the  knowledge  and 
skills  of  police  officers. 

The  first  step  in  restructuring  the 
training  program  is  to  view  it  as  one 
continuous  process  and  not  divide  it 
into  artificial  and  uru^lated  segments. 
For  example,  if  the  training  were  a 
nine-month  process,  classroom  train- 
ing. internships  and  structured  field 
experience  could  be  combined  in  any 
way  the  department  deemed  most 
advantageous.  Hypothetically,  the 
program  might  begin  with  formal  class- 
room training  in  rules  and  procedures 
and  the  law,  and  combined  with  physi- 
cal training  and  firearms  and  tactics. 
Some  initi^  instruction  in  community 
policing,  problem-solving  amd  human 
relations  could  also  begin. 

After  this  introduction  to  policing, 
recruits  would  leave  the  academy  for  a 
period  of  field  training.  Field  experi- 
ence could  then  be  followed  by  an- 
other foraial  training  period  at  the 
academy,  which  would  be  more  com- 
plex and  would  include  the  beginning 
in  earnest  of  interactive  and  context- 
dependent  subjects.  The  obvious  ad- 
vantage to  this  is  that  recruits  would 
have  some  experience  of  their  own  to 
draw  upon.  Instructors  would  not  have 
to  waste  valuable  lime  explaining  the 
context  and  “setting  the  stage,”  With 
some  shared  common  ground,  lessons 
could  cut  to  the  quick  and  delve  into 
theory  and  its  application  in  practice. 
Examples  could  come  from  the  re- 
cruits themselves  as  classroom  discus- 
sions in  such  areas  as  interviewing 
victims,  corruption,  brutality,  family 
disputes  and  problem-solving  take  on 
a real-world  context. 

As  a former  social  science  instruc- 
tor at  the  New  York  City  Police  Acad- 
emy, I know  how  difficult  it  was  to 
teach  these  very  complicated  issues  to 
people  who  had  little,  if  any,  knowl- 
edge of  what  was  being  discussed. 
Even  recruits  who  objected  to  a hu- 
man-relations approach  had  a hard  time 
formulating  an  argument  when  they 
had  no  context  to  draw  upon.  Now 
some  of  these  sensitive  and  compli- 
cated issues  will  take  on  a whole  new 
ttteaning.  In  the  end.  allowing  recruits 
to  discuss  such  issues  ftom  an  in- 
formed perspective  will  be  beneficial 
to  the  police  agency.  These  issues  do 
not  disappear  once  recruits  leave  die 
hallowed  halls  of  the  academy.  At 
least  now  they  may  be  treated  in  a 
manner  that  will  have  some  lasting 
in^Mct.  The  goal  is  to  effect  transitions 


in  training  along  with  the  role  transi- 
tions the  recruit  is  making.  There  is  a 
much  better  chance  of  this  happening 
if  the  training  is  placed  in  a real-world 
context. 

After  this  middle,  classroom-based 
training  penod,  recruits  could  now  enter 
a structured  field-training  program  that 
is  coordinated  with  the  academy.  In 
addition  to  the  problem-solving  as- 
pects of  this  training,  it  is  imperative 
that  recruits  are  also  exposed  to  the 
daily  grind  of  poilce  patrol  work.  The 
nature  of  what  cops  have  to  do  will  not 
change  with  community  policing. 
Officers  will  still  have  to  handle  vio- 
lent situations,  emotionally  disturbed 
people,  arrest  situations,  paperwork, 
disputes,  and  most  else  of  what  they 
now  deal  with.  None  of  this  can  or 
should  be  neglected.  As  every  experi- 
enced street  cop  knows,  a recent  FBI 
study  of  convicted  cop  killers  verified 
that  officers  who  let  situations  get  out 
of  control,  or  did  not  exert  their  author- 
ity, were  most  likely  to  be  hurt  or 
killed  in  the  line  of  duty.  Changing  the 
way  police  work  is  organized  does  not 
change  the  often  violent  reality  of  police 
patrol-  It  is  imperative,  therefore,  that 
recruits  be  exposed  in  this  field  train- 
ing to  the  types  of  assignments  they 
will  inevitably  perform  on  a daily  basis. 
Because  of  this,  tactics  and  self  de- 
fense will  always  be  sacrosanct  to  police 
training. 

Following  the  field-based  intern- 
ship. a final  segment  of  training  would 
lake  place  back  at  the  academy  and 
deal  with  the  serious  issues  of  modem 
policing,  as  well  as  the  more  sophisti- 
cated techniques  associated  with  prob- 
lem-solving community  policing. 
Departments  struggling  with  time 
constraints  could  opt  to  have  the  re- 
cruits remain  in  the  field  and  return  to 
the  academy  one  day  a week,  for  ex- 
ample, over  a longer  period  of  time. 
There  are  numerous  workable  vari- 
ations to  this  training  proposal.  When 
we  accept  the  premise  that  policing  is 
best  learned  in  action,  we  move  away 
from  the  constrictions  of  a classroom- 
based  training  philosophy. 

The  most  defining  feature  of  this 
new  approach  to  police  training  is  that 
it  is  based  in  working  realities.  It  treats 
both  philosophical  and  opaational  issues 
in  a situational  context  that  enables 
police  recruits  to  discuss  them  from  an 
informed  position.  Reality  and  theo- 
retical concepts  collide  in  the  class- 
room and  in  the  field,  rather  than  being 
treated  as  mutually  exclusive.  This 
will  benefit  all  aspects  of  police  train- 
ing, including  the  more  iraiitiona]  topics. 
While  subjects  are  often  taught  sepa- 
rately for  logistical  reasons,  it  is  im- 
portant that  police  training  incorpo- 
rate interdisciplinary  workshops  and 
role  plays  to  give  the  recruit  a larger 
perspective.  Field  experience  would 
also  enhance  this  interdisciplinary 
approach. 

Training  and  professionalism  are 
crucial  to  the  success  of  problem-solv- 
ing community  policing.  Before  we 
empower  a workforce  with  the  ability 
to  control  many  aspects  of  the  work 
process,  it  is  imperative  that  they  have 
been  prepared  to  assume  these  greater 
responsibilities.  Increased  educational 
requirements  must  be  coupled  with  a 
training  process  that  reflects  the  new 
role  people  will  have  in  the  organiza- 
tion. The  training  must  also  be  made 
more  relevant  to  how  people  leam 
their  trade  and  the  art  of  their  craft. 
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Upcoming  Events 


SEPTEMBER 

6-7.  ConcealmeDt  Areas  Within  a Vehicle. 
P^cnted  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technoi- 
b^y  & Management  Jacksonviile.  Fla. 
$325 

6-8.  Deadly  Physical  Force:  Police-In- 
volved Shootings.  Presented  by  the  North- 
western University  Traffic  Institute.  Evan- 
ston. 111.  $450 

6-8.  Use  of  Force:  Deadly  & Non-Lethal. 
Presented  by  Rollins  College.  Orlando.  Fla. 
$275 

6-8.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
& Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E.  Retd 
& Associates  Norfolk,  Va.  $520. 

6-8.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
& Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E.  Retd 
& Associates.  London.  England  $575 

6-8.  Field  Training  Program  for  Commu- 
nications Onicers.  Presented  by  the  Insti- 
tute of  Police  Technology  & Management 
Jacksonville.  Fla.  $350. 

6-8.  Street  Survival  *95.  Presented  by  Cal- 
ibre Press.  Indianapolis.  $I79/$1S5/$I05 

1 1-13.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interview- 
ing & Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E. 
Reid  & Associates  Albany.  N.Y.  $520. 

11-13.  Drug-Trak  IV  Training.  Pre.semed 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  Jacksonville.  Fla.  $395 

1 1-14.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interview- 
ing & Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E. 
Reid  & Associates  Chicago  $575 

11-15.  Law  Enforcement  Ethics:  Train 
the  Trainer.  Presented  by  the  Southwestern 
Law  Enforcement  Institute  Dallas  $295. 


Calibre  Press.  666  Dundee  Rd..  Suite  1607, 
Northbrook,  IL  60062-2727.  (800)  323- 
0037 

Executive  Protection  Institute,  Arcadia 
Manor.  Rie  2.  Box  3645.  Berryville,  VA 
22611.  (703)  955-1128 

Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training 
Center.  National  Center  for  State  & Local 
Law  Enforcement  Training,  Building  67, 
Glynco.  GA  31522-9977  (800)  743-5382. 
Fax  (912)  267-2894 

Hernande^  Engineering  Inc..  7701  Green- 
bell  Rd..  Suite  204.  Greenbeli,  MD  20770. 
(301)441-3204  Fax.  (301)441-9442 

Hocking  College,  Attn  Deb  Fraunfdter. 
Marketing  Services  Manager.  3301  Hock- 
ing Parkway,  Nelsonvillc,  OH  45764-9704. 
(614)  753-3591 

Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management,  University  of  North  Ronda, 
4567  St  Johas  Bluff  Rd  So..  Jacksonville, 
FL  32216  (904)  646-2722. 

Investigation  Training  Institute.  P.O.  Box 
669,  Shelburne,  VT  05482  (802)  985-9123. 

Justice  Planning  & Management 
Associates.  PO  Box  5260,  Augusta.  ME 
04332  (207)  582-3269 

Justice  Research  & Stalbtics  Association. 
444N  Capitol  St,. NW.Suuc445.  Washing- 
ton. DC  20001  (202)624-8560  Fax:  (202) 
624-5269 

Modern  Warrior  Inc..  711  N.  Wellwood 
Ave..  Lindenhurst.  NY  11757.  (516)  226- 
8383 

National  Criminal  Jaslice  Training  & 
Assessment  Institute,  Raleigh,  NC  (919) 
787-4757  Fax  (919)  787-9236. 

New  England  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Management.  P 0 Box  57350,  Bab- 


11-15.  Gang  Resistance  Education  & 
Training  for  Mentors.  Presented  by  the 
Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training  Center, 
National  Center  for  State  & Local  Law  En- 
forcement Traimng.  T\icson,  Anz. 

11-15.  Crisis  Management  Training.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Federal  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Center.  National  Center  for  State  & 
Local  Law  Enforcement  Training.  Glynco, 
Ga 

11-15.  Archeological  Resources 
Protection.  Presented  by  the  Federal  Law 
Enforcement  Training  Center,  National 
Center  for  State  & Local  Law  Enforcement 
Training.  Glynco.  Ga. 

11-15.  Seminar  for  the  Field  Training 
Officer.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Jacksonville, 
Ra.  $450 

11-15.  Police  Internal  Affairs.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  Jacksonville,  Ra.  $450. 

11-15.  Inspection  & Investigation  of 
Commercial  Vehicle  Accidents.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management  New  Braintree.  Mass  $450. 

11-21.  Questioned  Documents.  Presented 
by  the  Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training 
Center.  National  Center  for  State  & Local 
Law  Enforcement  Training  Glynco,  Ga. 

1 1-22.  Accident  Investigation  1.  Presented 
by  the  Northwestern  University  Traffic  In- 
stitute. Evanston,  III  $600. 

11-22.  Supervision  of  Police  Personnel. 
Presented  by  the  Northwestern  University 
Traffic  Institute  Evanston,  III.  $800 

11-22.  Telecommunications  Fraud.  Pre- 


son  Park.  M A 02 1 57-0350.  (6 17)  237-4724. 

Northwestern  University  Traffic  Insti- 
tute, 555  Clark  St..  P O.  Box  1409,  Evan- 
ston. IL  60204.  (800)  323-401 1 

Office  of  International  Criminal  Justice, 
University  of  Illmois-Chicago  (312)  996- 
5201.  Fax.  (312)413-2713 

Pennsylvania  State  University,  Attn 
Carolyn  Andersen,  225  Penn  State  Scanti- 
con.  University  Park.  PA  16802-7002  (814) 
863-5140.  Fax.  (814)  863-5190. 

Performance  Dimensioav  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
502.  Powers  Lake,  W1  53159-0502  (414) 
279-3850  Fax:  (414)  279-5758, 

Portland  Police  Bureau,  Attn.  Jane 
Braalen.  1 1 1 1 S W 2nd  Ave  . Portland.  OR 
97204,  (503)  823-0292.  Fax  (503)  823- 
0289 

Public  Safely  Training  Inc.,  P O.  Box  106, 
Oak  Harbor,  OH  43449  (419)732-2520. 

R.E.B.  Security  Training  Inc..  PO  Box 
697.  Avon. CT06001  (203)677-5936  Fax: 
(203)  677-%35 

John  E.  Reid  & Associates  Inc.,  250  S. 
Wacker  Dr . Suite  I lOO.  Chicago,  IL  60606. 
(800)  255-5747  Fax:  (312)  876-1743. 

Rollins  College,  Public  Safety  Institute. 
1000  Holt  Ave..  #2728.  Winter  Park.  FL 
32789-4499  (407)  647-6080  Fax:  (407) 
647-3828 

Soulhweslcrn  Law  Enforcement 
institute,  PO.  Box  830707,  Richardson, 
TX  75083-0707.  (214)  690-2394  Fax: 
(214)  690-2458. 

TEEX  — Law  Enforcement  & Security 
Training  Division.  Texas  A&M  Uiuversity 
System.  College  Station,  TX  77843-80(X). 
(800)  423-8433  Of.  (409)  845-6391  Fax. 
(409)  862-2788- 


senied  by  the  Federal  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Center,  National  Center  for  State  & 
Local  Law  Enforcement  Training.  Glynco, 
Ga. 

11-22.  Small  Craft  Enforcement  Pre- 
sented by  the  Federal  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Center.  National  Center  for  State  & 
Local  Law  Enforcement  Training  Glynco, 

Ga 

1 1-22.  Rrearms  Instructor  Training.  I^- 
sented  by  the  Federal  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Center,  National  Center  for  Slate  & 
Local  Law  Enforcement  Training.  Glynco, 
Ga 

11-22.  Drug  Law  Enforcement  School  for 
Investigators.  Presented  by  the  Federal 
Law  Enforcement  Training  Center,  National 
Center  for  State  & Local  Law  Enforcement 
Traimng  Glynco,  Ga 

11-22.  Criminal  Investigations  in  an 
Automated  Environment.  Presented  by  the 
Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training  Center. 
National  Center  for  Stale  & Local  Law  En- 
forcement Traimng  Glynco.  Ga. 

11- 22.  Advanced  Environmental  Crimes 
Training.  Presented  by  the  Federal  Law 
Enforcement  Training  Center,  National 
Center  for  State  & Local  Law  Enforcement 
Training.  Glynco,  Ga. 

12- 22.  Advanced  Explosives  Investigative 
Techniques.  Presented  by  the  Federal  Law 
Enforcement  Traimng  Center,  National 
Center  for  Slate  & Local  Law  Enforcement 
Training.  Glynco.  Ga. 

13- 14.  Women  in  Public  Safety.  Presented 
by  Hocking  College.  Nelsonville,  Ohio 
$90- 

13-15.  A Dilemma:  The  Mar^nal  Police 
Employee.  Presented  by  Rollins  College 
Olando,  Ra.  $225 

13-15.  Financial  Investigation  Methods  to 
Prove  Forfeiture  & Financial  Crime.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Investigation  Training  Insti- 
tute San  Francisco.  $595 

15-18.  Yacht  & Maritime  Security.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Executive  Protection  Institute 
Annapolis,  Md. 

18-19.  Sealbcll/Child  Restraint  Accident 
Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management  Miami. 
Ra,  $295 

18-19.  Quality  Management  for 
Managers.  Presented  by  the  SouthwcMem 
Law  Enforcement  Institute  Dallas  $195 

18-20.  Computerized  Traffic  Accident 
Reconstruction  1:  Iniroduclion  to  ED- 
CRASH.  Presented  by  the  Northwcsiera 
University  Traffic  Institute  Evanston,  Ml 
$400 

18-20.  The  Video  Age  — A Tool  for  Law 


Enforcement.  Presented  by  Rollins  Col- 
lege Orlando,  Ra  $225 

18-20.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interview- 
ing & Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E. 
Reid  & Associates  Denver.  $520 

18-20.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interview- 
ing St  Inlcrrogallon.  Presented  by  John  E 
Reid  & AMOciates.  Las  Vegas  $520. 

18-20.  Tactical  Groundfighting.  Presented 
by  Modem  Wamor  Inc.  Lindenhurst.  N Y 
$300 

18-20.  Financial  Investigation  Methods  to 
Prove  Forfeiture  & Financial  Crime.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Investigation  Training  Insti- 
tute Dallas  $595. 

18-22.  Crime  Scene  Technology  I.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Northwestern  Umvcrsiiy  Traf- 
fic Instimic  Evanston,  III  $600. 

18-22.  Inlematlonul  Homicide  Invesllga- 
Hod  Seminar.  Presented  by  Hocking  Col- 
lege Scottsdale,  Anz  $450 

18-22.  Investigation  of  Motorcycle 
Accidents.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management  New 
Braintree,  Moss  $450 

18-22.  Mana^ng  Criminal  Investigators 
& Investigations.  Presented  by  the  Institute 
of  Police  Technology  & Munugcmcni 
Jacksonville,  Ra.  $495. 

18-22.  Homicide  Investigation.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  Jacksonville.  Ra.  $450 

18-22.  Advanced  Narcotic  Investigation. 
Presented  by  the  Imstilutc  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management  Jacksonville,  Fla 
$450. 

18-22.  Street  Gangs  Identification  St 
Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Insiituie  of 
Police  Technology  & Manugenient 
Jacksonville,  Ra.  $450. 

18-22.  Police  Traffic  Radar  Inslnirlor 
Course.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  St  Management  Phoenix 
$450. 

18- 29.  Advanced  Cause  & Origin/Court- 
room Techniques.  Presented  by  the  Federal 
Law  Enforcement  Training  Center,  National 
Center  for  State  & Local  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Glynco,  Ga 

19- 20.  Perspectives  on  Transit  Security  in 
the  90's.  Presented  for  the  Federal  Transit 
Administration  by  Hernandez  Engineering 
Inc.  Chicago 

19-21.  Street  .Survival  *95.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press  Springfield,  Mo  $I79/$155/ 
$105 

19-28.  Advanced  Physical  Security.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Federal  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Center,  National  Center  for  Stale  St 


Local  Law  Enforcement  Training  Glynco, 
Ga 

20-21.  Seatbelt/l'hlld  Restraint  Accident 
Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  St  Management 
Lakeland,  Ra  $295. 

20-22.  Police  Undercover  St  Cover! 
Operatioas.  Presented  by  Rollins  College 
Orlando.  Ra  $265 

20- 22.  Implementing  Quality 
Management.  Prc.senied  by  the  Southwest- 
ern Law  Enfoa'cmcnl  InMilute  Dallm 
$295 

21- 22.  Computerized  Traffic  Accident 
Reconstruction  II:  Iniroduclluii  to 
EDCAD.  Presented  by  the  Notthwestem 
Univeniiiy  Traffic  Inxiilulc  Evaniton,  111 
$300 

21-22.  Tactical  Straight  Dulon.  Presented 
by  Modem  Wamor  Inc  Lindenhurst.  N.Y 
$300 

25-27.  The  Held  Technique  of  Interview- 
ing & Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  B 
Reid  & As.sociaies  San  Juan,  P R $520. 

25*29.  Basic  Financial  Crime  Investi- 
gation. Presentod  by  the  Noithwcsicm  Uni- 
versity Traffic  Institute  Evanston,  III  $5(X) 

25-29.  Crime  Scene  Technology  II.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Northwestern  Univenity  Traf- 
fic Institute  Evanston,  111  $650. 

25-29.  Microcompulcr-Avibtctl  Traffic 
Accident  RecoastructIuii  — EDCRASH. 
Presented  by  the  Nurthwesiem  Umvenily 
Traffic  Institute  Evanston.  Ill  $700 

25-29.  Seaport  Securlly/Anti-TcrrorUm 
Training.  Presented  by  the  Federal  Law 
Enforcement  Training  Center,  National 
Center  for  State  St  LiksI  Law  F.nforceincnt 
Training.  Glynco.  Gu. 

25-29.  Computer  Evidence  Analysb.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Federal  loiw  Enlorccmenl 
Training  Center,  National  Center  for  Suite  <& 
Local  loiw  bnforccmcnl  Training  Glynco. 
Ga 

25-29.  Criminal  Patrol  Drug 
Enforcement.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Munugcmcni 
Jacksonville.  Fla  $450 

25-29.  Police  AppIkanI  background  In- 
vesllgallon.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  St  Management 
Jacksonville,  Ra  $450. 

25-29.  Advanced  Hostage  Ncgotlalloav 
Presented  by  the  lastiiuic  of  Police  Technoi  • 
ogy  St  Management  Jacksonville,  Fla 
$450 

25-Oct.  6.  Accident  Investigation  If.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Northwc-sicm  University  Traf- 
fic Institute  Evanston.  Ill  SHOO 


For  further 
information: 

(Addresses  <t  phone/fax  numbers  for  organizations  listed 
in  calendar  of  events. ) 
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Law  Enforcement  News 
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Celebrating  20  years  of  service  to 
the  police  profession. 


